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Editorial Comment 


ANOTHER council meeting has 
THE COUNCIL come and gone and the world 
ATST.LOUIS _ still stands. There was some 

reason to believe, if one judged 
by the intent and serious mein of the 120 partici- 
pants as they gathered for the meeting, that some- 
thing cataclysmic impended. 

Those who came expecting to have to wrestle 
with a raging destroyer in the form of the reorgan- 
ization committee found a rather docile group of 
young men who impressed all with their ability 
and their earnestness and their sweet reasonable- 
ness. The committee seemed more surprised than 
anything else that their labor of love should so 
arouse their constituency. They had served, as they 
thought, to collect and organize the ideas of the fra- 
ternity at large concerning needed reorganization, 
and yet the plans, so democratically made, were 
under fire; which only goes to show that even de- 
mocracy breaks down on occasion. 

The surprising thing is not that there should be 
differences of opinion about the nature and func- 
tion of Phi Delta Kappa. After all, we come from 
widely different backgrounds of learning and ex- 
perience. Some of us have been nurtured in the 
tradition of the land grant college; others in the tra- 
dition of the privately endowed college. To some 
of us legislators are folks to be reckoned with, to 
others of us they count very little one way or an- 
other. To some of us the free, tax supported, non- 
sectarian school, open to all races, is a common- 
place and an accepted fact; to others of us, in one 
phase or another, it remains only an ideal to be 
struggled for. To some of us, a politically domi- 
nated school system is but an ogre with which to 
frighten bad little freshmen in colleges of educa- 
tion, to others of us it is a stark reality that darkens 
our days and haunts our dreams; for some of us 
freedom to teach, bound only by devotion to de- 
mocracy and to intelligence as a means for its per- 
petuation, is a right in which we stand protected. 


Others of us are humiliated by having to kiss the 
pay dispenser’s hand and pledge allegiance to his 
interpretation of the constitution every time we 
draw our salary checks. 

In spite of these temptations to differ, there was 
in this council essential unanimity of opinion on 
the main issue, namely: Shall Phi Delta Kappa 
continue to function largely in terms of campus ac- 
tivities or shall it, in addition to this important 
sphere of activity, accept responsibility for so shap- 
ing its organization as to give scope and direction 
to the professional activities of men in the field? 
The council stood definitely for the second alterna- 
tive. On this score it may be said that the council 
was in essential agreement with the reorganization 
committee. One cannot, of course, be unaware 
of the fact that many earnest Phi Delta Kappans 
disagree with this point of view and believe hon- 
estly that we should continue to function largely in 
terms of campus activities; that we should concern 
ourselves primarily with the selection and training 
of young men, that we should have our pins, and 
rituals and handclasps, and formal initiations—in 
other words, that we should be a fraternity largely 
in the sense in which the college man thinks of a 
fraternity. Those who hold this view would, of 
course, grant that we should not emphasize the 
social as strongly as do fraternities in general, but 
would insist that we should help men to under- 
stand better the problems which they will face 
as educators and that we should lay the founda- 
tions for a working relationship among educators 
once they have left the campus. This relationship 
should not only be formal and professional but 
should be as warm and as personal as possible. 

Concerning any extension of our activities into 
programs of action off the campus they say: “Why 
disturb ourselves as a fraternity about social and 
economic and political conditions outside the uni- 
versity, except as we may study them, and come to 
understand them better? Why seek to do anything 
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about them in an organized way? We will only in- 
vite criticism and run the risk of disintegrating as 
a result of misdirected political activity. Let other 
groups who are organized for this purpose carry on 
the more active work to bring about change. We 
have a job that is large enough without trying to 
duplicate the efforts of other organizations.” 

There are many men who honestly believe that 
the above should be approximately the scope of our 
activities and they would yield to no one in their 
devotion to Phi Delta Kappa. Everyone recognizes 
the vital importance of these activities. One can- 
not quarrel with the desirability of having these go 
on as heretofore, but why stop there when these are 
now of immediate concern to only a small fraction 
of our fraternity and offer no opportunity for effec- 
tive participation to the much larger proportion of 
our membership which cannot take part in campus 
chapter activities? If other and more extended ac- 
tivities threatened those of the campus chapters one 
might seriously question whether they should be 
undertaken, but the writer can see no reason why 
they should, if we plan wisely. Fairness would 
seem to require that we, who are in contact with 
campus chapters and can find there an opportunity 
for activity, should not begrudge the much larger 
group of our brothers an opportunity to organize 
and to function fraternally in ways that seem to 
them valuable. 

The presence of 29 delegates from field chapters 
was a new sight in council meetings. As they faced 
“the chair,” flanked on the left by the delegates 
from the 43 campus chapters and on the right by 
the district representatives, the chairman felt dis- 
tinctly that their presence was appreciated and de- 
sired by the younger members. There were many 
generous gestures on the part of each group toward 
the other group which will live long in the mem- 
ory of this particular participant as exemplifications 
of the fact that Phi Delta Kappa is a brotherhood. 

Much time was, of necessity, devoted to legisla- 
tion but at least one afternoon was devoted to what 
is after all ‘the king’s business’’ so far as educators 
are concerned, namely the planning of projects for 
the improvement of public education. First in im- 
portance among these is the project to help in the 
guidance of the abler ones among our young men 
into the field of education. Too long have we 
stood idly by and let the other professions have the 
pick of our young men. It’s high time that we 
speak up in behalf of our profession as a field of 
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service worthy of the best energies of some of our 
finest young men. The grant of $2,000 made by 
the council should constitute at least a respect: 
able beginning of this work through appropriate 
publications. 

Another project has to do with furthering the 
dissemination of research findings. A committee 
consisting of Arnold Joyal, William Carr, Fred 
Kelley, Earle U. Rugg and Walter B. Jones, chair. 
man, will push this project forward. 

A third project involves a new departure for Phi 
Delta Kappa, namely, active participation in The 
American Advisory Council on Freedom in Teach- 
ing. This council is made up of representatives of 
the following organizations: The National Educa- 
tion Association, The Class Room Teachers, The 
Progressive Education Association, The Civil Lib- 
erties Union, The Federation of Teachers, and Phi 
Delta Kappa. Our organization is honored by 
having its representative, who happens to be the 
writer, selected as chairman of the council. 

The white clause, as usual, was up for discus- 
sion and those who argued for its elimination went 
down to defeat under the argument that it would be 
unjust to have one section of the country impose 
its “mores” upon another section. That, however 
is an argument that cuts both ways; and so far as the 
writer is concerned, is becoming a bit threadbare. 
The argument, that since some chapters choose not 
to admit those of non-white races, other chapters 
should be penalized and not granted the privilege 
of accepting into membership men of other races, 
seems to be an unfair imposition of the “mores” of 
one section upon another section. 

The magazine came in for favorable comment 
and some constructive suggestions for its expansion 
and improvement. The central office also received 
its share of praise. In the council of 1933, and at 
various times in the past, whoever was secretary, 
whether it was Abel McAllister, Clayton Wise, or 
Paul Cook, there was some sniping at the central 
office. Fortunately this attitude is disappearing, as 
it well might. 

The writer retires from the office of president 
with a feeling of gratitude to the fraternity for the 
opportunities which the office has afforded him to 
become acquainted with many splendid men in all 
sections of this country. These contacts have en- 
riched his life immeasurably. In choosing Patty as 
president and Kline and Powers as the new men on 
the executive committee, the council acted wisely. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


They are experienced, forward looking, and de- 
yoted to the cause of Phi Delta Kappa. 
RUDOLPH D. LINDQUIST. 


DuRING the years since 
PHIDELTA KAPPA the foundation of Phi 
AND THE FUTURE Delta Kappa, the frater- 

nity has been growing di- 
rectly toward the crisis that came to a head at the 
council at St. Louis. Briefly it is this. When the 
words “professional educational’’ were written 
into the constitution, and “Service and Leadership” 
were made two sides of the symbolic triangle, were 
they merely rhetorical gestures and pious figments, 
or were they prophetic of the type of organization 
toward which the fraternity must grow? 

It would be superfluous to observe that the un- 
usual interest of alumni members, years after grad- 
uation, in the life of the fraternity could not have 
been inspired by its honorary, or even its fraternal 
features, laudable as these undoubtedly are. The 
tie that binds the field member is the opportunity 
that is afforded him to count in a cooperative effort 
to advance the cause of education, not alone by 
selecting and labelling prospective and presump- 
tive heirs to educational mantles, but quite as much 
by personal participation in a program of advance- 
ment and betterment of schools and school systems. 

The recent issue is merely whether this concep- 
tion of the function of the fraternity is correct; or 
whether it should rather restrict and curtail these 
extramural interests, and confine its activities to 
those characteristic of an academic campus forum. 
If reduced to formula, it could perhaps be stated as 
“Cloister versus Field.” 

The decisions taken at the national council were 
not final, nor did they commit the fraternity deci- 
sively in either direction. To the observer who 
strives to be impartial, however, there can be no 
doubt that in such actions as were taken, the trend 
was definitely in the direction of the encourage- 
ment of alumni or field members to promote the 
cause of education outside of and beyond the uni- 
versity and also to commit the fraternity rather de- 
finitely to the sponsorship of research projects that 
will have a positive influence upon the cause of 
education. 

Closely intertwined with this, however, was a 
very articulate conviction that under no circum- 
stances must there arise a rivalry or schism between 
campus and field chapters; that the two owe each 
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other mutual support and cooperation; that all our 
work must be closely cooperative and fraternally 
united. 

Given harmony and unanimity on these points, 
what matters it whether the details of organiza- 
tion be this or that; whether dues are routed via 
campus or field secretaries; whether we share our 
name with obscure and less worthy organizations; 
whether there be one or three vice-presidents; or 
whether representation be jealously metered out to 
the chapters with the aid of a tally sheet and a 
slide rule? Given a band of earnest men, joined 
together in an honorable fraternity, pledged to use 
their hands, their hearts, and their heads for a 
common and laudable purpose—then these other 
things take on only the significance of choosing a 
class flower or the colors of a graduating class, or 
perhaps the seriousness of composing a football 
song that will express adequately the determination 
of a yell king to do or die for Old Siwash. 

Fraternity is a community of ideals, not the pos- 
session of a secret handclasp. R. F. Bown 


in Alpha Beta Alumni News Letter. 


THE NEXT ISSUE of the 
A NEW FEATURE magazine will include a 
IN THE MAGAZINE new feature to be known 

as “Improving Practice 
through Research.” In this department, the maga- 
zine will present brief abstracts of doctoral disserta- 
tions which have been assembled by the special 
committee of the fraternity on Dissemination of 
Research. This is but the beginning of a much 
larger project which may be carried out by the com- 
mittee if this department of the magazine proves to 
be popular with our readers. There is much of 
practical research being carried on that does not 
find its way into doctoral dissertations but which is 
of considerable importance as a guide in the im- 
provement of practice. Should the department be 
expanded to include brief reports on the findings 
of such research? We hope our readers will be 
critical of this new development and ready with 
suggestions for its constant improvement. Dr. 
Walter B. Jones, State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on Dissemination of Research. 

A summary report of the legislation enacted by 
the Sixteenth National Council at St. Louis will 
also be a feature of the February issue of the 
magazine. P.M. C. 





A Point System in the High School 


By R. B. REED 


CHOOLS have changed in the past few years 
from the old type of English Grammar School, 
whose purpose was purely that of training for 
higher education along the academic lines, to types 
of schools having a much broader aim, especially 
in secondary education. Extracurricular activities 
have developed in our present schools to such an 
extent that we are faced with the problem of how 
to organize and to recognize them in such a way 
as to include them in the curriculum. 

The extracurricular activities in the high schools 
are ‘in some forms, as old as our educational sys- 
tem.”” They are new only to the extent that we 
find many of them embodied in our present school 
curriculum. Athletic contests and other activities 
were begun as outside activities, which have played 
an important part in social education. We have 
always had the vacant-lot ball games, boys clubs, 
and boys gangs. ‘These activities still exist and 
this should be a factor to influence the schools in 
bringing them under control. Many schools have 
failed to recognize such activities as educational 
forces that tend to mold the character of many in- 
dividuals. These forces will continue to exist, so 
why not attempt to give them their proper place in 
our educational program so as to meet the social 
need. If the schools will provide for these once 
called ‘‘outside activities’ we can teach the children 
to use and enjoy a greater amount of their leisure 
time. 

The expansion and growth of extracurricular 
activities in Texas high schools during the past few 
years has been quite extensive, but there appears to 
be no uniform method used by the schools in evalu- 
ating these activities. There are over 6,000 schools 
in Texas which participate in some form of inter- 
scholastic league contests. Very little attempt has 
been made to evaluate these activities on the part of 
the schools in terms of the point system. These ac- 
tivities are well recognized and well organized by 
the interscholastic league, but the schools have not 
given them the recognition to which they are en- 
titled. If these activities are worth the time which 
is devoted to them, why not have an evaluation 
system that all schools could use and thereby bring 
about a uniform practice throughout the state? 


* R. B. Reed is principal of the Alamo Heights 
High School, San Antonio, Texas. He is q 
graduate of Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College (1924) and received the master’s de. 
gree from the Universty of Texas where he 
also became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


We find in every school some activities which fit 
into the community life of their particular locality, 
However, these same activities may not be of value 
to the community life of other localities. This is 
especially true of the smaller rural schools as com- 
pared with the larger school systems. Many of the 
activities in the larger systems would be as desir- 
able in the smaller schools, and their absence is 
due not to lack of value, but to lack of necessary 
funds to provide the time for teachers to sponsor 
the extracurricular work. The State Interscholastic 
League of Texas has rendered a great service to the 
smaller schools where the activity program is con- 
fined largely to interscholastic league activities. 

In most high schools, only a small per cent of 
the students take an active part. They are usually 
the better type of student, while the weaker ones 
who most need these activities are content to sit 
back and let a small group take the lead. The ob- 
ject of the point system is to encourage participa- 
tion by the entire student body. 

Students should take part in more than one kind 
of activity. Some are interested in athletics, some 
in literary activities, and a few only in scholarship. 
To have a well balanced program we should have 
them taking part in various activities. On the other 
hand, there is a danger of the students engaging in 
too many activities. Where this is the case both the 
students and activity generally suffer. 

The problem often arises as to how one is going 
to get the participation of the entire student body. 
The point system will solve this problem by allow- 
ing credit for graduation. The common practice 
in many large schools is to increase the number of 
credits for graduation, and to allow the excess num- 
ber to be taken from extracurricular work. 

In setting up a program for extracurricular ac- 
tivities, we must not overlook the individual dif- 
ferences of the pupils. That which is desired by 
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A POINT SYSTEM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


one student may not be the thing that is needed 
most by the individual. It is true in most cases 
that we do the things which we like best. In the 
Alamo Heights High School the majority of stu- 
dents who take part in athletics do not take part 
in other activities. This group represents only a 
small per cent of the student body, and if we pro- 
vide the facilities for athletics and fail to provide 
for other activities in which other groups may be 
interested, we fail to recognize individual differ- 
ences. In setting up a point system, if we intend to 
get uniform participation, we must give the literary 
activities the same value as athletic sports, provided 
they require the same amount of time. 

In order to develop those qualities in the indi- 
vidual which produce better citizens, it is necessary 
that we have the right kind of sponsors for these 
activities. A football coach who does not try to in- 
still into his team such fundamentals of sportsman- 
ship as fair play and respect for his fellow man has 
no place in the extracurricular program. No other 
person in the public-school system has a better op- 
portunity to teach and practice good citizenship 
than the coaches themselves. 

We must not overlook the opportunity to moti- 
vate curricular activities. In encouraging the par- 
ticipation in extracurricular work we must not for- 
get the importance of the regular academic sub- 
jects. There must be a limit set on the number of 
points which a student may earn each semester, 
based on the grades of his academic subjects. The 
tules of the interscholastic league for the State of 
Texas prevent participation on the part of those 
students who failed to pass three regular academic 
subjects the preceding semester. This rule de- 
velops an interest in athletic activities which may 
become an incentive for the student to pass his 
academic work. Extracurricular activities serve as 
an inducement for many students to remain in 
school. 

The principle objectives of the point system in 
the Alamo Heights School are: 

1. To encourage participation in all types of ac- 
tivities. 

2. To eliminate participation on the part of a 
ew. 

3. To correlate extracurricular activities with the 
curricular work. 

4. To make it possible for every student to have 
a part in the extracurricular program of the school. 

5. To give students responsibility. 
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6. To increase the interest of students in school. 

7. To develop higher standards for extracur- 
ricular activities. 

8. To make it possible to evaluate extracurricu- 
lar activities so that credit may be given for gradu- 
ation. 

9. To eliminate the loss of credit by students in 
transferring from one school to another. 

The amount of work which may be carried by 
any student is determined by his scholastic average. 


Students with a B average or 

better 30 points per semester 
Students with a C average 25 points per semester 
Students with a D average 20 points per semester 
Students with all D’s and one F 15 points per semester 
Students with two F's 10 points per semester 
Students with three F's 5 points per semester 


Students with four F’s 0 points per semester 


A credit shall be the equivalent of 60 points. 
This makes it possible for the B student to earn 
two credits in two years, the C student in two and 
one-half years, the D student in three years. This 
system makes it impossible for the failing student 
to graduate in three years, however, this is true 
under the old requirement of 32 credits for gradu- 
ation, as the average load is eight credits per year. 
Of these 32 credits, 8 are counted from the junior 
high school, leaving a total of 24 credits to be made _ 
in the senior high school. Under the new plan it 
will be necessary to make 26 credits in three years. 

In order to increase further the interest in extra- 
curricular activities, a school letter will be awarded 
to students making a total of 150 points in the 
three years of high-school work. If a student 
spends more than three years in high school, the 
points made in the fourth year will not be counted 
toward a school letter. The school letter will serve 
to stimulate the students who earn their require- 
ments for graduation (120 points) in two years to 
further participation; however, it is believed that 
the student who has earned 120 points will be suf- 
ficiently interested by this time to continue to take 
a leading part. 

All activities are classified into two groups: (1) 
athletic activities and (2) literary activities. In 
order to earn a school letter the points must be dis- 
tributed over both groups. Not more than 100 
points may be counted in either group for a school 
letter. 

There is a desire among the public school people 
in the State of Texas for some uniform method for 
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the evaluation of extracurricular activities which 
could be used in the high schools of Texas. This 
desire and need is due largely to students trans- 
ferring from one school to another where the 
school requires extracurricular activities for grad- 
uation. Even though the school from which a stu- 
dent transfers has a point system of evaluating 
these activities, they are not generally accepted in 
the larger schools. Where the activities in the 
schools are the same they should be recognized. In 
the point system for the Alamo Heights High 
School the interscholastic league activities are 
placed among the highest in value. 

Since over 6,000 schools in Texas participate in 
interscholastic league activities, it is felt that this 
point system will meet the needs of the average 
school. If some uniform system is adopted, it will 
eliminate many injustices to the students and sim- 
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plify the transfer of credits earned in extracurricy- 
lar activities. 

Since the installation of the point system in the 
Alamo Heights High School in September, 1934, 
there has been a decided increase in interest in the 
extracurricular program. 

In the past, various means have been used to in- 
terest the student body in the extracurricular activi- 
ties, but none of these methods have functioned so 
well as the point system. In the interscholastic 
league meet this year the high school of Alamo 
Heights made a total of 127 points in all the events 
as compared with 74 points last year. This is a 
very good comparison to show the interest which 
we have had in our extracurricular program this 
year and I may also say that the success of the 
point system is far greater than anticipated for the 
first year. 


Why the Swivel Chair Educator? 


By CARL G. BRUNER 


S EDUCATORS, we would rise in righteous in- 
dignation if we were accused of being blind 
followers; of using methods of organization with- 
out first testing to determine if their use could be 
justified in the light of sound educational philos- 
ophy. Yet, in the opinion of the writer, the basic 
set-up used in practically all of our school systems 
can be challenged successfully. Our educational 
theory is not in harmony with the mechanics of 
our organization which removes men and women 
of quality, as soon as this quality or ability is dis- 
covered, from the vital and direct contact with the 
students for whose education they are supposed to 
be responsible. 

If education were a purely mechanical job such 
as laying brick, building a car, or fighting an enemy 
in the modern manner; then this removal of the 
gifted people from the direct contact with the task 
to the controls of the organization might be logical. 
But are we convinced that the development of the 
individual citizen in a democracy is a mechanical 
operation? Because a scheme of organization is 
logical and highly effective in the business world, 
does it necessarily follow that it is the best way to 
organize and run a system of education? 

The public school system in practically every city 


* Carl G. Bruner is a teacher in the Wichita 
High School East, Wichita, Kansas. He isa 
graduate of Fairmount College and received 
the master’s degree from the University of 


Wichita. 


in the United States is patterned after the style of 
organization used by the large corporations, which, 
in turn, is an adaptation of the military set-up. An 
individual, with or without the assistance of an ad- 
visory group, sits at the top of the pyramind. The 


responsibility and authority is his. He deals di- 
rectly with a very small group of men. Each mem- 
ber of this small group is responsible for a second 
group. This might be called the second level. In 
turn, each member of these second-level groups 
maintains contact with a group on the third level. 
This pyramiding of responsibility and authority 
continues until we finally get to the individual 
worker. The worker's task is to do a small part of 
the big job. His capacities, abilities, and vision 
need only to be sufficient to accomplish the one 
small operation; and even on this his responsibility 
is small, for “‘checkers’’ watch his every move. 

All of us are familiar enough with this form of 
organization. We meet it on every side. No one 
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can doubt its efficiency. It gets the job done, if 
that job is one for which the jigs and fixtures can 
be designed, the blue prints made, and the sales 
talks written, at the top, and these detailed instruc- 
tions sent down through the ever enlarging groups 
to the individual workers. 

This military type of organization works best 
when a standardized product is being produced. A 
change of model causes painful delays in our most 
highly organized motor-car plants. Things do not 
operate smoothly until the car has been “in produc- 
tion” fora few weeks. This military pyramid form 
of control does not fit into the experimental depart- 
ments, nor does it apply so well to the products that 
are “custom built.” Even the army, from which 
the pattern was copied, works best and smoothest 
when there is no enemy in the field to disrupt the 
organization. 

The education of young people in a democ- 
racy, in My Opinion, is not to be compared with 
the purely mechanical operations, the ‘‘canned”’ 
speeches, or the pre-arranged methods and goals of 
the individuals occupying the lowest level of the 
usual corporation’s organization. Personal con- 
tact, personal magnetism, or let’s call it the per- 
sonal touch, plays a large part in the development 
of good responsible citizens whose aims and ideals 
are such that they can be depended upon to react 
sanely in a crisis. In democratic theory the indi- 
vidual’s thinking is not done for him; he must be 
trained to think for himself. He is not a standard- 
ized product. 

Since the job to be done in the schools is so rad- 
ically different from the “job” that the large busi- 
ness enterprise is designed to accomplish, it seems 
that the inconsistency of copying their form of 
organization should have been recognized long 
ago. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that contact with 
the persons that the community values at $4,000 to 
$10,000, the administrators in our school systems, 
should be worth more to the student than daily con- 
tact with the $900 to $2,500 teacher who, if am- 
bitious, hopes to be promoted out of the classroom 
to a better paying position of administrative re- 
sponsibility. Is it fair or logical that these men of 
ambition, ability, prestige, and contagious person- 
ality be “insulated” from direct contact with the 
student body by a blanket of relatively mediocre 
teachers? 

I am not forgetting the responsibility that rests 


in varying degrees upon the shoulders of the men 
to guide the schools along a constructive and sane 
path. But it smacks of nonsense to promote a man, 
because of the richness of his experience, the qual- 
ity and extent of his training, or his pleasing per- 
sonality to a position in the school system where he 
is beyond the reach of the very students that the 
school is organized to help. It is true that he 
will meet the problem child and the exceptionally 
bright student, but the only benefit that the vast 
majority of the students will receive from these 
men, whose success might well be contagious, is 
filtered through the teaching corps. 

It is human for an administrator not to like this 
line of argument. It is pleasant to emulate the 
successful corporation president. To sit in the 
private office and meet in a dignified manner with 
the other leaders of the community is very satisfy- 
ing, but is it the effective way in education? 

Let us continue to have directors, supervisors, 
principals, and superintendent of executive ability 
and professional vision. Let us continue to pay 
them well and grant them authority. But let us 
have these men and women of ability spending 
more of their time in direct contact with the stu- 
dents—contact with the largest number of stu- 
dents that their ingenuity can arrange. Confer- 
ences, interviews, the teaching of one or two large 
classes, or the supervision of a large study group 
might be the means to the desired end. 

If anything has to be delegated to others of 
lesser ability, let it be the clerical work, the petty 
grieviances, and the disgruntled parents. The next 
generation of citizens cannot be educated from a 
swivel chair. They need the personal touch and 
stimulus of the best minds and most vital leader- 
ship available. 


Shall I Become a Teacher? 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


How many teachers are there? What about teach- 
er’s salaries? Are there new careers in teaching? Is 
teaching a profession? Do teachers lead happy lives? 
Is teaching a profession for men? What are the draw- 
backs of teaching? What are the rewards of teaching? 
Have I the needed qualities? How much education do 
I need? Where shall I attend school? What shall I 
prepare to teach? Future teachers. The immortality 
of influence. 

The above is an outline of a leaflet prepared and 
distributed by the National Education Association. 





Report of the Executive Secretary to the Sixteenth 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa’ 


By PAUL M. COOK 


T Is my pleasure to present to the Sixteenth Na- 
I tional Council a report from the national office 
covering the activities, growth, and financial condi- 
tion of Phi Delta Kappa during the past two years. 
I shall not attempt to evaluate or to interpret pre- 
ferring rather to leave the evaluation and interpre- 
tation to those who have been able to observe the 
situation from a point of view permitting greater 
perspective. Since you have other reports to con- 
sider and since you have a rather imposing report 
on agenda before you, I shall make my report as 
brief and as direct as possible. 

That the fraternity has grown until it occupies a 
position of prominence and of responsibility must 
be obvious to the most casual observer. In order 
that the course of the future may be wisely charted, 
it is essential that we have before us an adequate 
inventory of the current situation in the national 
phase of our organization. To that end the data 
presented in this report have been assembled. 


WITHIN THE CHAPTERS 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation for 
the splendid spirit of co-operation which has pre- 
vailed between the chapters and the national office. 
While this is a normal condition that should pre- 
vail and one that has prevailed generally for a num- 
ber of years, the past biennium has been unusual in 


the absence of exceptions to the rule. We have 
consistently attempted to meet the chapters more 
than halfway and I am sure that the response has 
been on the same plane. 

The books of all chapters, with one exception, 
have been audited for the 26th fiscal year and have 
been checked with the national records. Where 
errors or discrepancies have been noted, they have 
been corrected in keeping with the suggestions 
made. 

The chapters initiated 1324 new members in 
1933-34 and 1379 in 1934-35. In the 25th fiscal 
year the chapters maintained 58% of their mem- 
bers in good standing; in the 26th fiscal year, they 


* This report is somewhat abridged but it is essentially as 
presented to the Council on December 27, 1935. 


maintained 55% in good standing. Considering 
the times in terms of unemployment, salary reduc. 
tions, and financial conditions in general, these rec. 
ords are exceptionally good. 

A careful study of the data by individual chap- 
ters, however, reveals the fact that some have had 
more than usual difficulty. During the 25th fiscal 
year, three chapters initiated only once during the 
year; in the 26th fiscal year this was true of six 
chapters, five initiating groups during the summer 
and one in May. In some chapters the number of 
initiates has been very small during this period. 

At the end of the 25th fiscal year, four chapters 
have less than 35% of their membership in good 
standing; at the end of the 26th fiscal year, five 
chapters were in this class; one being added to the 
four chapters having the record in the year previ- 
ous. Three of the five chapters having such a low 
percentage of good standing during the 26th fiscal 
year initiated only once during the year and one of 
these groups has not yet been able to complete its 
initiation report for a group initiated in the summer 
of 1935. 

Quoting from THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN of Sep- 
tember, 1935: 

“An analysis of the statistics for the 26th fiscal 
year by chapters reveals outstanding differences be- 
tween chapters and their ability to maintain an 
active and functioning membership. Thirty-one 
chapters have more than 50% of their membership 
in good standing. Of these, twenty-three have 
more than 60 per cent and eight have more than 70 
per cent in good standing. Twelve chapters have 
less than 50 per cent of their membership in good 
standing. Of these, five have less than 40 per cent, 
three have less than 30 per cent, and one has less 
than 10 per cent in good standing.” 


FINANCE 


Budget: The budget under which the national 
office operates is established by the national coun- 
cil and the office is expected to operate within the 
budget authorized although a shifting of balances 
from one item in the budget to another is pet- 
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TABLE I. STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Year ended May 31, 1934 
BALANCE June 1, 1933 


RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues 

Pre Twenty-fifth 
Fiscal Year 

Twenty-fifth Fiscal 
Year 

Twenty-sixth Fiscal 
Year 

Twenty-seventh Fiscal 
Year 

Twenty-eighth Fiscal 
Year 


$ 747.00 

5,798.50 

4,210.50 

40.50 
1.50 $10,798.00 


Initiation Fees 
Jewelry Sales 
Cash from Vault 
Interest Received 
General Investment 
Bonds 
Life Membership 
Bonds 
Commercial Bank 
Account 


9,310.50 
5,101.10 
4,000.00 


$ 750.00 
50.00 
1.11 


Directory Sales 

Chapter Supply Sales 

Life Membership Fees 

Local Fees—Members at Large 
Fines 

Miscellaneous 


$ 6,233.20 


30,675.43 





DisBURSEMENTS 
Salaries 
Executive Secretary $5,700.00 
Office Employees 4,080.00 9,780.00 
Contingency Fund Payments 
Jewelry Purchased 
National Council 
National Magazine 
Rent and Maintenance 
Postage, Express and Telegraph 
Executive Committee 
Revolving Fund Payments 
Stationery and Office Supplies 
Printing and Engraving 
Exhibit at Department of 
Superintendence 
District Representatives 
Directory Expense 
Committee on Dissemination of 
Research 
Chapter Supplies Purchased 
Office Equipment 
Local Fees—Members at Large 
Local Fees—Life Members 
Miscellaneous 


5,349.13 
4,194.28 
4,115.22 
3,293.70 
1,588.39 
1,403,48 
1,077.82 

635.00 

601.91 

332.68 


199.28 
171.12 
132.31 


58.20 
32.80 
26.50 
29.00 
17.00 
598.17 


$36,908.63 


33,635.99 





BALANCE May 31, 1934 


$ 3,272.64 
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TABLE II. STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Year Ended May 31, 1935 


BALANCE June 1, 1934 


RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues 

Pre Twenty-sixth 
Fiscal Year 

Twenty-sixth Fiscal 
Year 

Twenty-seventh Fiscal 
Year 

Post Twenty-seventh 
Fiscal Year 


$1,246.50 
7,808.00 


5,856.50 


Initiation Fees 
Jewelry Sales 
Collection on Notes and 
Credit Extensions 
Interest Received 
General Investment 
Bonds 
Life Membership 
Bonds 


$ 750.00 
50.00 


Magazine Advertising 

Chapter Supply Sales 

Insurance Recovery—Fire Loss 

Recovery—Woodlawn Trust & 
Savings Bank (Directory Account) 

Sales—1934 Century of Progress 

Local Fees—Members at Large 

Directory Sales 

Miscellaneous 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries 

Executive Secretary $4,800.00 

Office Employees 


Jewelry Purchased 
National Magazine 
District Representatives 
Executive Committee 
Rent and Maintenance 
Postage, Express, and Telegraph 
Contingency Fund Payments 
Printing and Engraving 
Stationery and Office Supplies 
Office Equipment 
Disbursements—Special Funds 
Executive Secretary—Local 
Expense Allowance 
Chapter Supplies Purchased 
National Council 
Local Fees—Members at Large 
Local Fees—Life Members 
Miscellaneous 


BALANCE May 31, 1935 


40.50 $14,951.50 


9,357.50 
6,612.55 


917.00 


800.00 


220.75 
153.80 
125.78 


101.06 
19.35 
18.00 

6.90 

401.18 


33,685.37 





3,345.24 $ 8,145.24 


5,915.50 
4,720.31 
1,612.31 
1,542.19 
1,360.01 
1,126.85 
752.55 
712.33 
489.66 
478.50 
357.64 


200.00 
44.72 
22.05 
17.50 
16.00 

724.51 


$36,958.01 


28,237.87 





$ 8,720.14 


Note: Tables I and II are from the auditor's annual reports, 
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mitted. While it is possible to estimate the total 
amount of the annual budget required with more 
or less accuracy, it is difficult to indicate the exact 
needs for the separate items within the budget. 
The overdrafts on one item tend to offset the bal- 
ance unused on other items. The national office 
has consistently operated within the budget estab- 
lished by the successive national councils and has 
consistently salvaged a margin of the budget al- 
lowance as its contribution to the surplus or re- 
serve fund of the fraternity. The budget is not 
considered as an established amount to be spent 
but as a maximum allowance for expense within 
which the office must be operated. 

A statement of the income and expenses of the 
fraternity for the 25th fiscal year, 1933-34 was 
published in the national magazine of August, 
1934. For your convenience, a statement of the 
total cash receipts and total disbursements for the 
year is presented in Table I. A similar statement 
for the 26th fiscal year follows in Table II. 

Since the membership fees for a given fiscal year 
are not always received within the year on which 
they are to apply, the following information has 
been brought together from the various reports 
and the information on membership fees is supple- 
mented by similar information on initiation fees 
for the period covered. 


FOR 25TH FISCAL YEAR (1933-34): 
Membership fees, total receipts but not including 
fees paid in advance 
Initiation fees, total receipts 
FOR 26TH FISCAL YEAR (1934-35): 
Membership fees $13,335.00 
Initiation fees 10,207.00 
FOR 27TH FISCAL YEAR (1935-36) TO DATE: 


Membership fees $11,884.50 
Initiation fees 


$12,213.00 
9,793.50 


These two sources of income are the major 
sources of income to the national office. On the 
basis of a comparison of the receipts for the first 
six months of this year with receipts in previous 
fiscal years, it would seem safe to conclude that our 
income this year will be sufficient to cover the total 
budget allowance of $23,300.00 for the year, that 
is, until May 31, 1936. 

As was reported in the national magazine, Au- 
gust, 1934, the executive committee established an 
economy program for the national office expendi- 
tures covering the 26th fiscal year. By action of 
the committee last February, the economy program 


was continued for the 27th fiscal year. In the Sep- 
tember issue of the magazine, the executive secre. 
tary gave a summary report of the finances for the 
year which closed last May. The following para. 
graph is quoted from that report: 


“At the beginning of the year the executive com. 
mittee requested the executive secretary to economize 
on office expenditures by a 10 per cent reduction and 
this was accomplishd ; to economize on clerical expense 
by a 1214 per cent reduction and this was exceeded; 
to reduce his own salary by $900.00 and this was done; 
to increase the expenditures for the magazine by 50 
per cent and this was done, and to close the year 
within the budget total allowed by the council. The 
year was closed with a salvage within the budget of 
more than $700.00 although the budget allowance 
for the executive committee itself was exceeded by 
23.4 per cent.” 


The above statement is in error in regard to the 
salvage within the budget since the auditor added 
to our miscellaneous column of expenditures such 
items as tax and the exchange charge on our de- 
posited checks or approximately $150.00 which our 
original bookkeeping did not show as a charge 
against our budget. 

Surplus or Reserve Fund: Table III is a detailed 
statement of the surplus or reserve fund of Phi 
Delta Kappa as to its annual increments and as to 
the withdrawals from the fund. It should be noted 
that the total accumulations amount to $31,705.45 
and that the total withdrawals authorized amount 
to $13,800.00 which leaves a balance in the fund 
at this time amounting to $17,905.45. 


TABLE III. THE SURPLUS OR RESERVE FUND 


SuRPLUS ACCUMULATIONS 


June 1, 1928 Accumulated surplus 

June 1, 1929 Surplus of 20th fiscal year 
June 1, 1930 Surplus of 21st fiscal year 

June 1, 1931 Surplus of 22nd fiscal year 
June 1, 1932 Surplus of 23rd fiscal year 
June 1, 1933 Surplus of 24th fiscal year 
June 1, 1934 Surplus of 25th fiscal year 
June 1, 1935 Surplus of 26th fiscal year 


$12,600.62 
2,679.01 
3,352.20 
1,231.48 
3,001.75 
3,068.30 
2,226.40 
3,545.69 


Total Accumulations $31,705.45 


SURPLUS WITHDRAWALS 

1930-31 The Wyatt W. Hale Fellowship 

1931 To Directory Account 

1932-33 To District Representatives 
Account 

1933 To Contingency Fund by 
chapter action 

1933 To Contingency Fund by 
council action 


2,500.00 
1,500.00 


1,200.00 
4,000.00 


1,000.00 
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June 1, 1934 To Contingency Fund—annual 
allotment 
June 1, 1935 To Contingency Fund—annual 
allotment 
To Special Funds 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


1933-35 1,600.00 


$13,800.00 
$17,905.45 


Total Withdrawals 
BALANCE IN SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Investments 
May 31, 1930 Canadian National Railway Bonds 
(5’s of October, 1969) ($5,000) 
Purchased at 98, listed 12/18/35 
$ 4,900.00 
July 24, 1934 Chicago Public School Assign- 


$4,950.00 
Uninvested Balance of Surplus 


Cleveland Trust Co., Savings Account 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Commercial Account 


3,180.52 
9,774.93 
$17,905.45 


The investment of the surplus funds has been 
very fortunate in the past. Not a dollar has been 
lost through depreciation or otherwise. On July 1, 
1935, $10,000.00 of our investment matured and 
the bonds were redeemed at par. Since that time 
we have had a large margin of uninvested funds, a 
part of which has been in a savings account bearing 
2% interest. The question of investing at this 
time presents rather difficult problems. For the 
time being we have felt it better to maintain our 
funds intact for two reasons. First, we do not care 
to assume the risk of depreciating values on bonds 
which may be expected as an accompaniment to in- 
flation, according to investment authorities. Sec- 
ond, we have felt these funds should be maintained 
in a liquid state until this council should meet and 
have an opportunity to pass judgment upon the 
situation. 

There is one rather interesting observation re- 
garding the accumulations and withdrawals which 
we wish to call to your attention. The accumula- 
tions down to date beginning with the year 1930- 
1931 amount to $13,073.62 whereas the with- 
drawals for that same period amount to $13,- 
800.00. The withdrawals, it may be observed, are 
approximately the same as the annual increments. 
It may thus be said that through this five-year pe- 
riod there has been no addition to the reserve. 

It has been brought to our attention that the use 
of the word “‘surplus” as applied to reserve funds 
of Phi Delta Kappa is unfortunate. It would be 
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altogether appropriate for this council to take ac- 
tion to rename this fund more appropriately. I 
suggest that the fund be called the “reserve” fund. 

Special Funds: The first contingency fund of 
Phi Delta Kappa is reported in Table IV. On May 
31, 1934, there was a balance in this fund amount- 
ing to $458.40. This amount was transferred to 


TABLE IV. THE FIRST CONTINGENCY FUND 


From current funds of 24th fiscal year. . $1,000.00 
From the surplus with chapter 

approval 
From the surplus by action of 15th 

National Council 


EXPENDITURES 
Joint Commission on Emergency in 
Education 
Century of Progress exhibit and 
Radio Hook-up 
The Survey of Phi Delta Kappa, 1933.. 1,566.75 


$2,305.54 


Total expended from this fund $5,541.60 


458.40* 


Balance in contingency fund, May 31, 1934 


* This balance, with approval of the national president, 
was transferred to “Second Contingency Fund of Phi Delta 
Kappa.” The first contingency fund was closed with ex- 
penditures as noted above. 

Note: The expenses of the School and Society Commit- 
tee, $445.39, were charged to the Fifteenth National Council 
budget since the committee was in the nature of a special com- 
mittee of the Council with no specific allowance made for 
expenses. 


the second contingency fund created by the last na- 
tional council which is in substance an annual allot- 
ment of $1,000.00 per year to be used by the execu- 
tive committee in meeting contingencies unfore- 
seen at the time of budget adoption. The second 
contingency fund is reported in Table V. There is 


TABLE V. THE SECOND CONTINGENCY FUND 
Balance brought forward from First Contingency 


From surplus by action of 15th National Council, 
June 1, 1934 

From surplus by action of 15th National Council, 
June 1, 1935 


EXPENDITURES 


National Committee for Federal Aid to 
Education 
Expense of Speaker at Luncheon, Feb. 26. 


Total expenditures 


Balance in Second Contingency Fund $1,705.85 
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at present a balance in the second contingency fund 
amounting to $1,705.85. This balance represents 
the amount of the executive committee contingency 
fund available for the period ending May 31, 1936. 

The national council has taken action from time 
to time to create special funds. See Table VI. In 
several instances there remains a balance in the spe- 
cial fund allotment which balance might appropri- 
ately be returned to the reserve funds of Phi Delta 


TABLE VI. SPECIAL FUNDS PROVIDED 
Annual Exhibit at Department of Superintendence, 


Expenditures 


Balance 


Annual Exhibit at Department of Superintendence, 
$200.00 


Expenditures 


Balance 
Committee on Dissemination of Research.......... $200.00 
Expenditures 


Balance 


Exhibit at a Century of Progress, 1934 
Expenditures 


$500.00 


Balance 


National Reorganization Committee 
Expenditures 


$500.00 


Total Overdraft 


Kappa. You will note a total unexpended balance 
for funds set aside for the annual exhibit at the 
Department of Superintendence in the amount of 
$112.55. This might properly be returned to re- 
serve. Note the special fund for the Committee 
on Dissemination of Research. This fund has an 
unexpended balance of $121.44 but since the work 
of the committee is not yet completed and since 
there are indications that a much larger fund may 
be necessary for the publication of the first com- 
mittee project, this balance should be continued 
and perhaps increased by council action. 

In the special fund for the Phi Delta Kappa ex- 
hibit at A Century of Progress—1934, there is a 
balance amounting to $364.75 which might ap- 
propriately be returned to the surplus or reserve 
fund of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The special fund allotted to the National Re- 
organization Committee is also reported. The com- 
mittee found itself unable to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the last national council within the amount 
allotted by the council. There is consequently an 
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overdraft of $445.39. Since the activities of the 
Reorganization Committee were in the nature of 
preparations for the Sixteenth National Council, 
this total overdraft might appropriately be charged 
to the expenses of the Sixteenth National Council, 
As a matter of fact, the executive committee has 
taken action to that effect. 

Life Memberships: The life membership fund, 
through the purchase of 19 life memberships, now 
amounts to $950.00. The first bond purchased 
for this fund amounted to $500.00. It was sold 
after nearly two years and a half ownership at a 
loss of $20.00. Its prompt sale at that time, how- 
ever, was very fortunate since the bonds of that is- 
sue went to a far lower price and have never come 
back to anything like par value. During the pe- 
riod of ownership, interest on the bond was col- 
lected to the extent of approximately $60.00. On 
the sale of this bond, an Interstate Power bond, 
which at that time was rated as an AA investment, 
was purchased at 8614 making our total invest- 


TABLE VII. LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND 
Dec. 1928-Dec. 1935 
Total Fees received, 19 members @ $50.00 


Investment: 


March 22, 1929 Chicago Title & 
Trust Co. Bond 


$950.00 


July 22, 1931 Sold at 96 


Interstate Power Co. Bond 
(5's of 1957) $1,000.00 


July 22, 1931 


Total investment 


Balance of Fund uninvested 


ment, including the loss on the first bond, amount 
to a total of $882.50. This leaves an uninvested 
balance in the life membership fund of $67.50. 
At the present time, the Interstate Power bond is 
selling at approximately 4 to 5 points below the 
price which we paid for it. We have been advised 
that this bond is a safe investment against the date 
of maturity. (Sold at 863 on Jan. 14, 1936.) 

Promissory Notes: On the original authority 
granted by the executive committee and later ap- 
proved by the Fifteenth National Council, the na- 
tional office has accepted promissory notes from 
initiates covering the national portion of the initi- 
ation fee ($7.50 each initiate), for a total amount 
represented by these notes as follows: 
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Notes accepted during the 25th fiscal year $1,158.00 
Notes accepted during the 26th fiscal year 1,000.00 
Notes accepted during the 27th fiscal year 915.00 


Total notes accepted $3,073.00 


Total paid within the 25th fiscal year 
Total paid within the 26th fiscal year 
Total paid within the 27th fiscal year 


Total notes paid $1,895.50 


Balance in notes not yet due 
Balance in notes overdue 


Balance outstanding $1,177.50 


Three of these notes have been overdue since 
November, 1933. Fifteen of the notes falling 
due at various times during 1934 are still unpaid. 
Forty-nine notes which have fallen due during 
1935 are unpaid; twenty of these, however, fall 
due during the month of December, 1935. 

There have been two requests made by those 
unable to meet their obligations at the time of 
maturity indicated on the note. These have re- 
quested a cancellation of their membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa. It has been the practice of the na- 
tional office to inform the active chapter secretaries 
when such requests occur and to advise a further 
extension of credit to the member. We have felt 
that the unfortunate circumstances occasioned by 
unemployment and prolonged illness should not 


jeopardize the standing of the member even though 
we should have to extend his note indefinitely. 
Credit Extensions: Credit extensions for mem- 
bership fees were authorized by the executive 
committee and later approved by the Fifteenth 


National Council. Credit extensions have been 
granted upon the basis of applications approved by 
chapter officers as follows: 


$350.50 
133.50 


Granted within the 25th fiscal years 
Granted within the 26th fiscal year 
Granted within the 27th fiscal year 


Total credit extensions 
Receipts in cancellation of these credit 
extensions are as follows: 
Within the 25th fiscal year 
Within the 26th fiscal year 
Within the 27th fiscal year 


Total paid $165.50 


Balance on books $332.00 


Promissory notes from initiates and credit ex- 
tensions in payment of membership fees were of- 
fered by the national organization as a means of 
assisting chapters and individual members at a 
time when the effects of the depression were most 
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acute. These were purely emergency measures. 
Possibly the time has come when serious considera- 
tion should be given to the advisability of continu- 
ing or discontinuing these emergency measures. 
This is particularly true with regard to credit ex- 
tensions. It should be observed that credit exten- 
sions if maintained through a long period of un- 
employment increase to such an amount that pay- 
ment of current fees in addition to the accumulated 
credit extension will become a decided burden to 
those who have availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. Since these have been, presumably in every 
instance, extensions of credit to those who are un- 
employed as a result of the emergency in education, 
the executive secretary suggests that the national 
organization and active chapters concerned waive 
all claim to fees represented by the credit extension 
and that the members concerned be so notified, pro- 
vided, however, that if the member wishes to have 
a record of continuous good standing throughout 
the period, it should be necessary for him to pay in 
full all fees covered by credit extension. 

Fees: For the information of the national coun- 
cil and members of Phi Delta Kappa generally, a 
table has been compiled showing the current initia- 
tion and membership fees of the 43 campus chap- 
ters. This table is published as page 136 of the 
December issue of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN. The 
wide range of fees charged by the various active 
chapters and similarly the wide range in the chap- 
ter portion of the initiation fee is worthy of your at- 
tention. The national office has no recommenda- 
tion to make in regard to this matter but does recog- 
nize a problem in it especially as it concerns the 
membership in the field. 


GROWTH 


Since the meeting of the last national council, 
one new campus chapter has been installed. This 
was installed at Pennsylvania State College at State 
College, Pa. Eight alumni chapters have been in- 
stalled during that period. 


Omaha, Neb. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hammond Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 


March 13, 1934 
April 28, 1934 
May 12, 1934 
October 8, 1934 
October 11, 1934 
May 7, 1935 


Psi Alumni 

Omega Alumni 
Alpha Alpha Alumni 
Alpha Beta Alumni 
Alpha Gamma Alumni 
Alpha Delta Alumni 
Alpha Epsilon Alumni May 9, 1935 
Alpha Zeta Alumni December 2, 1935 


The membership of Phi Delta Kappa has in- 
creased from 14,944 on June 1, 1933, to 17,468 on 
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May 31, 1935. Since the first of June there have 
been approximately 850 initiates, making our pres- 
ent enrollment well over 18,000. The table show- 
ing the increase in membership over a period of 
years beginning with 1929 and extending up to the 
present was published in the September, 1935, is- 
sue of THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN on page 40. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Following the meeting of the last national coun- 
cil, there was a committee appointed to look further 
into the matter of the gift of School and Society to 
Phi Delta Kappa by Dr. Cattell. After due in- 
vestigation, it was found that Phi Delta Kappa 
could not agree to the conditions set forth by Dr. 
Cattell and the project was abandoned. Feeling 
that the interest aroused in the publication of a 
better by Phil Delta Kappa justified the move, the 
executive committee made several proposals to the 
active chapters in regard to THE PHI DELTA Kap- 
PAN and called upon the chapters for a ballot in 
regard to the matter. There were 27 ballots cast 
by the active chapters, 15 of which were in the af- 
firmative and 12, negative. After further consid- 
eration of the question, the executive committee 
felt called upon to approach the membership of the 
fraternity for further guidance in regard to the plan 
which should be followed in the publication of our 
national magazine. On June 25, 1934, an indi- 
vidual membership ballot was initiated by the exec- 
utive committee. Seven proposals were made on 
which the members were asked to vote yes or no. 
On July 12, a total of approximately 1600 ballots 
had been received in the national office. These 
ballots were tabulated according to the seven pro- 
posals as follows: 


Yes No Blank 
1. That the magazine become one of crit- 
ical evaluation and educational news as 
well as a house organ. 76 13 
. That the magazine be published bi- 
weekly during the school year (20 
issues per year) 51 
(Conditional, no increase in dues) 
. That the magazine be supplied to others 
than Phi Delta Kappans who may de- 
sire it at a subscription price of $2.00 
per year. 
. That there be included periodically in 
copies going to Phi Delta Kappans an 
insert of fraternity news and business. 
. That the policy of including advertising 
be adopted to help maintain the maga- 
zine and to reduce its net cost. 
. That the name be changed. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


7. That the following name be adopted: 

“MODERN EDUCATION—A Jour- 

nal of Critical Evaluation.” 1071 

(Conditional, Phi Delta Kappa be 30 
included. ) 

While this may seem to be a comparatively smal] 
representation from the fraternity, it should be 
noted that the total number of ballots received up 
to August 25, 1934, was approximately only 1800 
ballots. The additional number was not tabulated 
since they would have but little influence upon the 
proportions shown in the earlier tabulation. 

The attitude of the membership was probably 
better expressed in the various comments which 
were appended to the ballots. These comments 
were Classified according to the proposal referred 
to in the comment and supplied to the executive 
committee together with a report of the attitude of 
the membership expressed in the balloting. It will 
be observed that on every proposal made by the 
executive committee, the proportion in favor of 
the proposal was sufficiently large to justify the ex- 
ecutive committee in proceeding with its original 
plan. The critical comments, however, were of 
such a nature as to discourage the adoption of the 
rather extended changes proposed in the referen- 
dum. After due consideration, a much modified 
plan was adopted and found its expression in the 
new Put DELTA KAPPAN beginning with the is- 
sue, November, 1934. A statement of the pur- 
poses and policies of the executive committee ap- 
peared in that issue of the magazine. 

While the cost of the magazine has exceeded the 
amount set up in the budget of the last national 
council, it has been possible to meet the expense of 
the new Poi DELTA KaPPAN within the limits of 
the total budget established by the council. This 
was accomplished, as has been previously indi- 
cated, through a reduction of certain national of- 
fice budget appropriations. It appears, at the pres- 
ent time, that the national magazine of the current 
year will be financed within the total budget allot- 
ment for the year. 

It will be observed that there has been very little 
advertising in the magazine since the policy of ac- 
cepting advertising was adopted. The executive 
secretary as business manager of the magazine 
made some attempt to sell the idea of advertising 
in our magazine to publishers and others from 
whom we would accept advertisements but with 
very meagre success. It soon became obvious that 
the firms advertising did not care to advertise in 
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4 magazine published distinctly for an organiza- 
tion and particularly since that magazine carries a 
Greek-letter title. The resistance to our proposals 
was of such a nature that we did not care to push 
the matter unduly. Several of the ads which ap- 
ed were given to us by firms with whom we do 
business and while this type of advertising could be 
secured from time to time, we do not consider it 
good business policy to urge such firms to advertise 
with us unless it can be shown that we have a me- 
dium which advertisers desire to use and from 
which they, in turn, receive due compensation 
through sales. I therefore believe that the policy of 
carrying advertising in the magazine should be 
abandoned for the present. Perhaps this should re- 
main an open question, however, until the matter 
has been further investigated through the employ- 
ment of an advertising firm whose business it is to 
solicit advertising for such publications as THE 
Put DELTA KapPaNn. I frankly acknowledge that 
I am not an advertising salesman and conclusions 
based upon my experience are not necessarily valid. 
Beginning in September, 1935, the editor has 
had the assistance of a graduate student of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the preparation of the section, 
This service is 


“Keeping Abreast of the Times.” 
secured at a cost of $500.00 for the current year. 


MEETINGS ATTENDED AND CHAPTERS VISITED 


During the past two years I have visited very 
few chapters of the fraternity. It has been my 
privilege to assist in the installation of Alpha Tau 
Chapter at State College, Pennsylvanta, and in the 
installation of the alumni chapters at South Bend, 
Hammond, and Princeton (near Evansville) , Indi- 
ana. In connection with the discussion of the Re- 
port of the Reorganization Committee I have vis- 
ited Gamma Chapter at the University of Missouri; 
Pi Chapter, University of Illinois; Zeta Chapter, 
University of Chicago; Upsilon Chapter, North- 
western University and the alumni chapters at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Warrensburg. It was my 
privilege to attend the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence at Washington, D. C. in 1934, 
at Atlantic City in 1935 and the N. E. A. in Den- 
ver, 1935. I also participated in the meeting with 
the Reorganization Committee at Brook Forest Inn 
while in Denver. . I also attended the district con- 
ferences in Kansas City (District 3) and in In- 
dianapolis (District 5) in the fall of 1934. Asa 
member of the special committee of three on the 


School and Society project, I participated in the 
first conference with Dr. Cattell in his office in 
New York City. During the past summer I visited 
the University of Wyoming at Laramie for the 
purpose of investigating the possibilities of a new 
active chapter there. 

Since assuming the duties of the office of execu- 
tive secretary in 1928, I have visited many of the 
chapters and it has been my privilege to assist in the 
installation of a number of the more recent chap- 
ters. I hope that some provision may be made for 
visits to the twelve campus and twenty field chap- 
ters which I have been unable to visit to date. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The facts presented in this report and in the ap- 
pendix to it are given for your information and 
guidance. Recommendations have been omitted 
in view of the extended agenda presented in the 
Report of the Reorganization Committee. This 
does not mean that we wish to side-step any issue 
or problem which may be suggested by these data. 
We are at your service to give any further help 
within our power and will be pleased to meet with 
any committee of the council on call. 

We are met here in the Sixteenth National Coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the business of the fraternity and for the 
establishment of the policies which are to operate 
in the fraternity during the next biennium and be- 
yond if in accordance with the good judgment 
of succeeding councils. We come with differing 
points of view as to the ways and means of ac- 
complishing the work before us and perhaps with 
differing ideas as to the very functions and pur- 
poses of the fraternity. Without exception, how- 
ever, we come with a singleness of purpose in our 
desire to do that which is best for Phi Delta Kappa 
and with common fraternal ideals and concepts as 
to procedure in meeting our problems. May we 
then in the spirit of the scientist weigh the facts, 
consider well the evidence, and proceed to the log- 
ical conclusions without fear or favor. If in that 
manner we tackle the problems before us, we shall 
be able to adjourn this Sixteenth National Council 
next Monday with a record of achievement re- 
gardless of the adoption or rejection of any single 
proposal. We cannot go backward; we must go 
forward. We cannot go each his own way; we 
must go together if indeed we are a professional 
fraternity. 
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Personal and Professional 


CLARENCE E. ACKLEY, research associate and lec- 
turer, school of education, University of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed director of the bureau of profes- 
sional licensing and chief of school law in the State 
department of public instruction in Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding W. M. DENISON, resigned. S. G. CONNER 
has been appointed to the division of industrial and 
continuation education. He was formerly industrial 
arts teacher at Upper Darby High School. 


Ray BECHTOLD, principal of Longfellow school, 
Flint, was elected president of the Michigan High- 
School-Principals Association at the organization’s De- 
cember meeting. 


Eart L. BEDELL, assistant director of vocational 
education in the Detroit schools, has been cited for the 
Laureate Award of Epsilon Pi Tau. 


Wave F. BLACKBURN has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Monessen (Pa.) public schools to fill 
the unexpired term of SAMUEL FAUSOLD, resigned. 
He has been a member of the Monessen teaching staff 
for more than twenty years. 


GEORGE C. BoGERT was elected president of the 
Association of American Law Schools at its recent 
meeting. He is professor of law at the University of 
Chicago. 


EuGENE S. Briccs is the new president of Christian 
College (Mo.). He has taught at the University of 
Arkansas and at Washington State College, and in 
1934 became state supervisor of adult education for 
Missouri. 


ANTON J. CARLSON, chairman of the department of 
physiology at the University of Chicago was named 
president of the American Association of University 
Professors for the ensuing biennium at the group’s 
meeting in St. Louis during the holidays. Doctor 
Carlson said that efforts of the association will be 
directed toward support of freedom of speech, aca- 
demic freedom in universities, and reasonable tenure 
for professors, defining reasonable tenure to mean 
“that no professor should be dismissed without proof 
of his incompetency.”’ 


EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN, Princeton University bi- 
ologist, succeeded KARL CoMPTON, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, as president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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N. L. ENGELHARDT of Teachers College, Columbia, 
has been named educational consultant to the Sub. 
urban Resettlement Administration of the federal goy. 
ernment in the planning of school buildings ip 
the new communities which are proposed by the 
government. 


GeorGE H. Fern, for a number of years director 
of vocational education in the public schools of Sagi- 
naw, has begun his new duties as assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Michigan. 


GeoRGE A. FERRELL, assistant superintendent of 
the Lycoming County (Pennsylvania) schools since 
1918, and who retired last summer, after forty years 
of school work, was tendered a testimonial dinner 
November 22 by the Lycoming County Teacher 
Association. 


W. Lee Gitmore of Oakmont, Pa., has been ad- 
vanced from supervising principal to the post of super- 
intendent of schools. 


ARCHIE W. HARKNESS has succeeded CHARLES A. 
HEIsT, deceased, as superintendent of schools of the 
first supervisory district of Erie County, New York. 


ROWLAND HAYNES, once secretary of the University 
of Chicago, has been named president of the Municipal 
University of Omaha, succeeding W. E. SEALOCK, who 
died by suicide after his dismissal from the presidency. 


J. L. HENDERSON, professor of secondary education 
at the University of Texas, was honored by a dinner 
in commemoration of his thirtieth anniversary as a 
member of the faculty. In recognition of his work, a 
collection of textbooks in the university library has 
been officially designated the Joseph Lindsey Hender- 
son Collection. 


S. K. HosTetrer has recently been named assistant 
to the president of Pennsylvania State College, in 
charge of business and finance; J. O. KELLER has been 
made an assistant in charge of extension; and A. O. 
Morse, executive secretary of the college, has been 
designated, in addition, an assistant to the president in 
charge of resident instruction. All were tendered a 
reception by the local chapter of the American Assod- 
ation of University Professors, December 9. 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, for the past thirty-two years 
on the faculty of the University of Kansas, and pro- 
fessor of education since 1915, has retired from ac- 
tive duty at the age of seventy-seven. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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BERNARD LINN, superintendent of schools in Meade 
county, was elected president of the South Dakota 
Education Association at its recent meeting. E. L. 
BERSAGEL, Aberdeen, was named vice-president. 


PauL W. LissEE and CLARENCE SPECHT have been 

inted assistant principals in the reorganized six- 

yeat high school at Struthers, Ohio. D. D. LENHART 
has been named dean of men. 


CHARLES E. LITTLE is this year completing fifty 
years of service at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


EpMuND D. Lyon, former principal of Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, was recently honored when 
a pictorial edition of Tower News, the school paper, 
was dedicated to him. Since his retirement, Mr. Lyon 
has been writing a history of Withrow High. 


ARNAUD C. Marts, a Bucknell trustee since 1932, 
has been named acting president of the university by 
the board of trustees, succeeding HOMER P. RAINEY, 
who was named to the Bucknell board and who is now 
director of the American Youth Commission. 


].R. McCoLLuM of Albuquerque was elected presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Educational Association at 
the organization’s golden jubilee convention this fall. 


K. C. LEA was named vice-president, and E. D. Mar- 
TIN, re-named as treasurer. 


WarrEN D. MESSERLY, principal of Grant School, 
in Steubenville, Ohio, was guest of honor at a dinner 
recently, sponsored by his staff in honor of his quarter- 
century in the position. 

GrorGE L. OMWAKE, president of Ursinus College 
for the past twenty-four years, and a member of the 
faculty since 1901, has resigned because of ill-health, 
effective June 30, 1936. 


W. W. Parker, president of Missouri State Teach- 
ets College at Cape Girardeau, was elected president of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association at a recent 
convention in St. Louis. 


BRUCE RYBURN PAYNE is completing twenty-five 
years as president of George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville. In an editorial in The Peabody 
Reflector and Alumni News, he is given large credit 
for his planning of the college’s physical equipment 
and other phases of its development. 


WituiaM S. A. Pott was recently installed as presi- 
dent of Elmira College, New York. The principal 
address was made by Dixon R. Fox, president of Union 
College. 


P.R. RUDL, superintendent of schools at Ketchikan, 
has been appointed Alaska chairman of the Society for 
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Curriculum Study. CHARLES E. Moors, principal of 
the Bethel (Alaska) school, has resigned, and is suc- 
ceeded by WILLARD OLSEN. 


JaAMEs RAg, principal of the Mason City high school 
and junior college, has been elected president of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association. 


D. M. RicGs has been appointed acting superintend- 
ent of the Arkansas School for the Deaf, succeeding 
Mrs. Riggs, who died in October. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT told state heads of depart- 
ments of education on December 11 that he was aware 
of their problems, but not to expect too much aid from 
the Federal government, according to news dispatches. 
He said the government was working ahead with its 
education program, although with smaller expendi- 
tures. VIERLING KERSEY, state superintendent of Cal- 
ifornia, pledged the cooperation of the state heads. 


DONALD R. SHELDON, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Holbrook, Arizona, is now superintendent 
at Prescott. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


WALTER E. SIKEs, assistant professor of economics 
and sociology at the University of Denver, has been 
appointed assistant chairman of the division of the 
social sciences. Davip SHAW DUNCAN, chancellor of 
the university, will continue as chairman. 


GEORGE F. SIMMONS has recently been appointed 
president of the University of Montana. Doctor Sim- 
mons has made a notable record in the field of geology, 
doing research work in zoology in the Hull Laboratory 
of the University of Chicago. 


Haro_D W. SMITH, superintendent of schools at 
Glendale, Arizona, was elected president of the Ari- 
zona Education Association at the fall meeting of the 
group. 

ALFRED C. THOMPSON, who will complete twenty- 
six years of service as principal of the Brockport 
(N. Y.) State Normal School, has submitted his 
resignation, effective June 30. The University of the 
State of New York’s Bulletin to the Schools of De- 
cember 1-15, 1935, contains an editorial lauding 
Doctor Thompson’s work. 


JaMEs B. THARP, associate professor of the teaching 
of foreign languages, Ohio State University, has been 
appointed by the American Council on Education to its 
Committee on Modern Foreign Languages under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Robert Herndon Fife, Columbia 
University. Dr. Tharp is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Association of Teachers of French and an 
Associate Editor of the Modern Language Journal, 
editing a column on research and methodology in 
modern foreign-language teaching. 








RALPH STINSON, for the past fourteen years superin- 
tendent at Wilson, Kansas, has been appointed state 
high-school supervisor, succeeding R. C. HUNT, who 
is now principal of the Dodge City high school and 
dean of the junior college. MENNO VOTH, principal 
of the Wilson high school, becomes superintendent. 


Harry TYLER is now dean of counseling and stu- 
dent personnel at the Sacramento Junior College. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


WALTER L. WRIGHT, for forty-two years connected 
with Lincoln University, succeeds WILLIAM H. JOHN- 
SON as president. 


W. G. WuirrorD, University of Chicago, spent the 
holidays in New York City working with a group of 
art educators in the organization of the National Art 
Education Association. 


HENRY C. YERGER, negro principal of the Yerger 
High School of Hope, Ark., was honored this fall with 
a celebration in honor of his completion of fifty years 
of service with the Hope schools. Officials of southern 
education groups were among the guests. 


GEORGE F. Zook, speaking at the celebration of the 
silver anniversary of the graduate school at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, said: 

“|... universities offering graduate work should 
state frankly their objectives . . . we should take pre- 
cautions against admitting inferior students ; not allow- 
ing them to build up false hopes concerning their 
future careers as scholars and teachers.” 

Master’s degrees, he believes, should be eliminated 
as a research project. “It should be regarded as an 
extension of undergraduate education . . . to secure 
a more rounded training to the student than an effort 
to contribute to the world’s supply of knowledge. 
. . . development of graduate work in the next twenty- 
five years will be as significant as that in the past 
quarter-century.” 


Meetings and Conferences 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE will 
hold its annual convention in St. Louis, Missouri, dur- 
ing the week beginning February 23, 1936. One of 
the features on the program will be the Phi Delta 
Kappa luncheon held on Tuesday noon (February 25) 
at Hotel Statler in the Ball Room. Advance arrange- 
ments have been made to accomodate 600 or more at 
this luncheon. Rudolph D. Linquist, President of Phi 
Delta Kappa, is in charge of the program which will 
be announced in the next issue of this magazine. C. R. 
Aydelott of St. Louis Public Schools (Address: 4955 
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Fairview Ave.) is in charge of the local arrangements 
and ticket sale. 


Newspapers carried many columns of news about 
meetings of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, held in St. Louis, during 
the holidays. Other holiday meetings included those 
of the AMERICAN STUDENT HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
the AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, and the 
NATIONAL FEDERATION COUNCIL ON ART Epuca- 
TION, all in New York City; the NATIONAL Associa. 
TION OF SPEECH, the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH, the AMERICAN SPEECH Cop- 
RECTION ASSOCIATION, and the NATIONAL THEATER 
CONFERENCE, all in Chicago; and the AMERICAN 
History ASSOCIATION, in Chattanooga. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PRorFEs- 
sors held its twenty-second annual meeting at St. 
Louis, December 30-31. Committee reports were 
considered and matters of routine business of the as- 
sociation were disposed of. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION met 
in St. Louis, January 2, hearing Dr. R. M. Wilder of 
the Mayo Clinic of Rochester on ‘“‘Recent Advances in 
Medical Science and Surgery” ; Karl Compton of Mas- 
sachusetts School of Technology; H. A. Webb of 
George Peabody College for Teachers; and Phillip 
Johnson of Cornell. 


The ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES held its 
twenty-second annual meeting in New York City, Jan- 
uary 16-17, the general theme of the sessions, ‘The 
College in Social Progress.”” Among the features of 
the meeting was a report of B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
University, on the questionnaire sent to members and 
representing a biographical analysis of college teachers 
of the country. 


CHILD LasBor Day will be observed the week-end 
of January 25-27, following a custom of more than 
twenty-five years’ standing. Consideration of child 
labor is of special importance this year, thinks the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, because of the removal 
of child-labor restritions of the codes, and the con- 
sequent increase of employment of children. Informa- 
tion on present conditions may be obtainea from the 
committee headquarters at 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION and COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCA- 
TION held their annual conference in Washington, 
D.C., December 9-11. The first day’s program, on the 
topics of education’s place in the federal government, 
and cooperation of state departments, was arranged by 
J. W. Studebaker. The President met the group the 
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last day in his office in the White House. The con- 
ference, sponsored by the Office of Education, com- 
memorated the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
William T. Harris. 


The new EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the League 
of Nations Association, heard Gustav Kullman of 
Geneva, Switzerland, January 4, in Chicago, give an 
address: ‘““The Intellectual Program of the League.” 
Doctor Kullman is a member of the League secretariat 
and head of the League’s educational center at Geneva. 


An INSTITUTE OF WorLD AFFAIRS was held De- 
cember 15-20 at Los Angeles, with Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid as chairman. Delegates from many na- 


tions and representatives from all the states in America 
attended, considering governmental and international 
problems. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BY RADIO 
met January 20 to determine its future procedure. The 
original Payne Fund grant covered a period terminat- 
ing December 31. 


The NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACH- 
ERS, in its twenty-second annual meeting at St. Louis, 
December 27-28, considered the content of geography 
for beginners, geography in the senior high school, 
advertising geography, professionalized subject mat- 
ter in geography, and geography in world relationships. 


The NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION OF AMER- 
ICA meeting at Kansas City, Mo., December 27-31, was 
attended by about 250 students from sixty or more 
institutions of higher education. They considered 
problems of student government, and heard Governor 
Landon, former Governor Allen, both of Kansas; 
Gustav Kullman of the League of Nations at Geneva; 
the Hon. Agnes MacPhail, only woman member of 
the Canadian Parliament ; A. O. Eberhart, former gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, and Aubrey Williams, director 
of the NYA. 


The seventh Wor_D CONFERENCE OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP will be held in Cheltenham, 
England, in the early part of August. Discussions will 
center about “Foundations of Freedom and a Free 
Community.’” Each main lecture will be translated 
from English to French, and vice-versa, and will be 
discussed at a symposium the following day. Among 
those whom the early announcement says will ap- 
pear are Harold Rugg, Robert Ulich, Sir Michael 
Sadler, and Sir Percy Nunn. 


First Corps AREA EDUCATION ADVISERS of the 
CCC conferred during the week of December 11 at 
Boston University’s school of education auditorium, 
considering problems in their field. Among the pro- 
grams was one on visual education, with H. M. Le- 
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Sourd on the subject “The Use of Motion Pictures to 
Illustrate Character Education.” Abraham Krasker 
gave a visual education demonstration, Friday, De- 
cember 13. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION held a con- 
ference December 6 at Los Angeles, addresses and dis- 
cussions being focused on the problem of learning, 
with consideration given to the newer phases of 
psychology and their implications on the learning 
processes. The regular Council meeting was held 
December 7. 


THE FLORIDA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S “Semi- 
centennial Session” was held at Orlando, January 2-4. 
Speakers included Willard Givens, Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, D. S. Campbell, E. B. Wesley, W. T. Melchoir 
and others. 


At the ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
meeting at Springfield during the holidays, Governor 
Horner was severely criticized for his lack of coopera- 
tion in school matters, particularly in his failure to aid 
in the providing of adequate revenue and for his veto 
of the bill intended to raise certification requirements. 
Illinois teachers say a state distributive fund of $30,- 
000,000 is necessary to equalize educational opportu- 
nities in the state, and that the present $13,000,000 is 
inadequate. The association endorsed by implication 
the present sales tax, although Chicago representatives 
said the tax was highly resented. 


The INDIANA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE ASSOCIATION on 
December 8 passed a resolution asking Congress to 
abolish compulsory military training in land-grant 
colleges. 


The New ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS met for the thirty-third time at 
Boston University, December 7, to consider problems 
in its field. ‘A Four-Year Curriculum in High-School 
Mathematics, with Particular Reference to the New 
College Entrance Examination Board Requirements” 
was discussed by W. D. Reeve; “Diophantine Analy- 
sis,” by Helen G. Murray; and “Mathematical Stimu- 
lants,” by C. H. W. Sedgewick. Ray D. Farnsworth, 
president, and a committee directed the meeting. 


New YorK STATE SCIENCE ASSOCIATION’S thirty- 
ninth annual meeting was held at Syracuse, December 
26-27, the general theme being “Science Through Stu- 
dent Activities.” 


ASSOCIATED ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS of New York 
held their fifty-first annual holiday conference in 
Syracuse, December 26-28, the theme of this year’s 
conference being ‘The Readjustment of Secondary 
Education: How Shall We Put Our Philosophy into 
Practice?”’ The special emphases at last month’s con- 








ference were also on ““What should be done in each 
school to readjust the curriculum in terms of pupil 
interests and abilities and in terms of the needs of 
society?” and “How can such a readjustment cur- 
riculum be harmonized with the college-preparatory 
function ?”’ 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF DIsTRICT SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS of New York met at Syracuse, December 4-6. 
Among the principal speakers was Harry P. Smight 
of Syracuse University, speaking on ‘How Can Pub- 
lic School Advance the Science of Education ?’’ Others 
active in the field were also on the program. 


MICHIGAN HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION, 
meeting at Lansing, December 5-6, studied its own 
problems under the following topics: educational 
philosophy, state testing-programs ; guidance, teacher- 
training, college-high-school cooperation; revision of 
the constitution. 

THE OHIO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION met in Co- 
lumbus, December 26-28, for its annual sessions. 
Among the matters considered in the general sessions 
were the American Legion’s youth program, by Milton 
S. Campbell; problems involved in establishing the 
“foundation program” in Ohio, by E. L. Bowsher and 
E. C. Harwell; and an address, “The Lost Philosophy 
of Education,” by Ralph Cooper Hutchison, president 
of Washington and Jefferson College. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
members met for their annual conference at Harrisburg, 
December 26-28, a long list of lay and education 
speakers addressing the various groups. The associ- 
ation is headed by Ben G. Graham of Pittsburgh. The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION met at 
Hershey, December 27-28, and made awards for ex- 
cellence in various phases of the school publications 
program. 

UTAH PRIMARY SUPERVISORS met December 12-14 
to consider ‘The Reconstructed Theory of the Educa- 
tive Process,” “Curriculum Revision,” and “In-service 


Training of Teachers.” 


THE WASHINGTON EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S De- 
partment of Administration and Supervision met De- 
cember 27-28 in Seattle to hear lectures and take part in 
panel discussions on school health programs, care and 
maintenance of school plants, school board-superin- 
tendent relationships, new developments in secondary 
and elementary curriculums, tenure and retirement, and 
related subjects. 







































Foreign Notes 


Student participation in foreign national crises has 
often occupied a spectacular, if not a prominent, place 
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in the news. Among such recent activities are the 
Egyptian students’ riots and agitation against English 
rule, and the action of Chinese students in leaving 
classes to organize fighting groups to expel Japanese 
from China. 


GERMANY. With the expulsion of all professors 
of Semitic descent from German colleges and univer. 
sities, those institutions have lost nearly forty per cent 
of their scientific instructors, according to Harry L, 
Smith of Michigan State Normal School. Many of 
the best teachers have been forced to leave because 
of religious persecution, and the remaining “top. 
notchers” have been molded into the present industrial 
scheme of the Hitler régime. Instructors left in the 
classroom are not of the best, Doctor Smith believes, 
and downfall of experimental research has been notice. 
able. He thinks loss of prestige is only a matter of 
time. 


CHINA. On the theory that a little is better than 
none, Chu Chihua, Minister of Communications in 
China’s Nanking government, favors cutting the school 
day in half and taking on extra classes in the after- 
noons. Doctor Chu points out that millions of illiter- 
ate children of school age in China need an education 
that the government has no money to give to them 
through additional free schools. 


ENGLAND. The Incorporated Association of As- 
sistant Masters in Secondary Schools heard the Right 
Hon. Lord Mottistone on ‘National Savings and Na- 
tional Service,” at its meeting in Portsmouth, New 
Year’s Day. Resolutions presented included: 


“That this Association welcomes the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government to raise the school-leaving age, but is 
of opinion that any scheme that permits exemptions is edu- 
cationally unsound and will be difficult to administer.” 

“That this Association is of opinion that a — 
library is essential to every secondary school. 

AUSTRALIA. The sixth annual mints of the Aus- 
tralian Council for Education Research, held in Mel- 
bourne last summer, received a report that in the five 
and a half years since the inception of the council, 
113 investigations costing 12,558 pounds had been 
made. Forty-nine of these have been completed, and 
forty-six are still in progress; twelve have not been 
started, and but six have been discontinued. Many of 
the council’s publications have attracted considerable 
attention. 


ONTARIO, CANADA. By converting railroad cats 
into school-rooms, the Department of Education has 
solved the problem of education for 250 children liv- 
ing in the Canadian wilderness. Six “Schools on 
Wheels” supplied by the railroads, well-equipped and 
staffed by the government, stay from three to ten days 
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inone location. Six teachers and their wives cooperate 
in the educational and social work. J. B. MacDougall 
is the director of the school cars. 


British COLUMBIA. A seminar for the study of 
educational administration, sponsored by the British 
Columbia Teachers Federation Bureau of Educational 
Research, has recently been organized. J. M. Ewing of 
Vancouver Normal School has lectured at the several 
sessions on psychology, discipline, intelligence ratings, 
and examinations. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. A meeting of the “Executive” 
of the Provincial Secondary Teachers’ Association was 
held in Vancouver, December 7. Criticisms of matric- 
ulation examination papers were discussed, as was the 
Professional Membership Bill. Arrangements were 
made to coordinate the work of the various secondary- 
school sections with the Department of Education’s 
committees on curriculum, 


QuEBEC, CANADA. Twelve faculty members of 
sixty-five years of age or older will be retired at McGill 
University shortly. Considerable resentment has been 
felt over the action, since the board rule is that they 
“may be” retired at this age. Stephen Leacock, well- 
known speaker and humorist, is among the group. 


ONTARIO, CANADA. At the fall convocation of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, J. G. Ettinger, principal 
of Victoria School, Kingston, was awarded the Doctor 
of Laws degree in recognition of devoted services on 
behalf of elementary-school pupils. At the same con- 
vocation, Sir Lyman Duff, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and Acting Governor-General of Canada, 
was similarly honored. 


Colleges and Universities 


According to a survey published recently in the 
Kentucky Personnel Bulletin, 92.1 per cent of the men 
graduates of seven Kentucky colleges, as of June, 1934, 
obtained full-time employment, as compared to 79.8 
per cent for the group of southern states, and 73.5 per 
cent for the United States. The colleges mentioned 
were Asbury, Berea, Centre, University of Louisville, 
Nazareth, Transylvania, and Union. The bulletin was 
issued by the University of Kentucky Personnel Bu- 
teau, and compiled by Charles A. Maney of the state 
department of education. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES, has 
tuled against all anti-military groups on the campus, 
but the student council has, according to Alpha Epsilon 
news letter, refused to recognize a women’s honorary 
military organization. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO announces new gifts total- 
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ling $170,550, and a contribution of 6,000 volumes 
to the university's library. These benefactions brought 
total December gifts to more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. Of this sum, $156,000 was given by 
anonymous donors. The largest single benefaction 
was a fund of $100,000 to be added to the endowment 
of teaching and research in chemistry. The book gift 
is the library of the late Prof. Frederick 1. Carpenter, 
consisting of English literature of the Renaissance 
period. 

The university announces two new appointments: 
James F. Rippy, now at Duke University, to be profes- 
sor of history, effective October 1, 1936; and E. M. K. 
Geiling of Johns Hopkins University, to be professor 
and chairman of the department of pharmacology. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER alumni are sponsoring a 
series of lectures by the faculty on topics of current 
interest. The first lecture on the Italo-Ethiopian situa- 
tion was given by B. M. Cherrington, and the second, 
“What is New in Chemistry,” by R. G. Gustavson. 

A forensics activities trophy has been donated to the 
speech department by Lowell Thomas, author and 
radio entertainer, an alumnus. 

The eighth annual “Teachers Trek” was sponsored 
by the university, December 26. Modern educational 
trends were considered. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE’S agricultural student-teach- 
ers are taking part in an apprentice period extending 
from January 3 to 23. Public school officials in out- 
lying districts are cooperating whole-heartedly in the 
plan. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY announces the first donation 
of $25,000 for a single national scholarship under the 
recently inaugurated 300th anniversary fund plan. 
The gift was made by Mr. and Mrs. Henry O. Taylor 
of New York City. The income from each $25,000 
scholarship donation will provide an annual national 
scholarship of $1,000 a year, and these will be estab- 
lished in every part of the United States, to be com- 
peted for as prizes by boys of all-around ability from 
every economic and social level. Awards will be ad- 
justed according to the financial resources of each 
winner. 

Harvard is also the recipient of a $2,000,000 gift 
from L. N. Littauer, glove manufacturer, to be used 
for a school of public administration. Part of the 
sum will be used for a building. Several prominent 
educationists have been invited to assist in planning 
the new undertaking. 


JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY has been granted a 
$900,000 unrestricted memorial fund from the estate 
of the late Albert Marburg. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
received $50,000 from the same source. 












The University OF ILLINOIS will have a new medi- 
cal center and dental building in Chicago, to cost $1,- 
220,000, and to be built through a PWA grant of thirty 
per cent, and a loan for the rest. 







The UNIversiry OF Kansas acted as host recently 
to ministers and other religious workers of eastern 
Kansas in a one-day commemoration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the English Bible. The Rev. 
E. J. Goodspeed of the New Testament department of 
the University of Chicago delivered the principal ad- 
dresses of the event. 











UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY'S additional PWA loan 
of almost $400,000 for the construction of new build- 
ings and a new heating plant has been approved, and, 
with the original loan, will permit construction costing 
some $765,000, including the sum to be provided by 
the university. Buildings to be erected will include a 
central heating plant, an engineering building, a stu- 
dent union building, and possibly a new law building. 

Prizes of $30 and $20, respectively, have been of- 
fered students who can present the best libraries of 
their own choosing and ownership. Judge S. M.Wil- 
son of Lexington is the donor. 












MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE is establish- 
ing out-of-class relations between faculty and students 
by means of a series of ‘Faculty Chats,” held every 
other Thursday afternoon. Various faculty mem- 
bers lead discussions, first stating their points of view, 
and then meeting the fire of questions from the 
student-audience. 










UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA'S college of engineer- 
ing and architecture, school of chemistry, and the 
school of mines and metallurgy have been combined 
in the University of Minnesota Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Samuel C. Lind, director of the school of chem- 
istry since 1926, is dean of the new unit. 










UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExico’s new administration 
building, constructed with the aid of PWA funds at a 
cost of $250,000, has recently been completed. It is 
of modified pueblo architecture. 

The second annual conference on Business and Gov- 
ernment in New Mexico, sponsored by the university, 
was held December 6-7. The theme of the conference 
this year was “The Relation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to State and Local Affairs in New Mexico.” Lay 
and university lecturers presented the various problems 
for consideration. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK has been organized 
through a merger of Dana College, the Seth Boyden 
School of Business, the New Jersey Law School, the 
Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences, and the Mercer 
Beasley School of Law. Enrollment in the new insti- 
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tution is about 2,200. The board consists of seventy. 
five members, with Frank Kingdon, president of Dana 
College, as the new university's first chief executive, 


New York STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS at 
Albany formally opened its new Alumni Residence 
Hall the evening of November 22. The building, 
which has accommodations for 102 students, a dining 
hall, a social room, and offices and rooms where parents 
and friends can be received, was made possible by 
alumni contributions. 


OuI0 STATE UNIVERSITY sponsored an “Ohio high 
schools radio festival’’ over WOSU during the Christ. 
mas holidays. Schools accepting provided programs 
from thirty to forty-five minutes each. 

Preliminary plans for the formation of an Ohio 
Theater of the Air, an association to further broad. 
casting of plays by college groups and furnish op. 
portunities for development of new ideas in radio 
drama were announced recently. It is hoped to get 
the project under way by February. 


OKLAHOMA Ciry UNIVERSITY announced that ten 
perpetual scholarships will be provided by a gift of 
$50,000 made by Mrs. R. K. Wooten of Chickasha, 
Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE has established a 
council on student welfare, composed of administrative 
officers who have direct contact with students, and will 
attempt to correlate administrative duties and practices 
of the several administrative officers and to provide 
another link between student organizations and the 
college administration. 

The college’s extension service has opened an edu- 
cational program of eight courses for inmates of Rock- 
view Penitentiary. Among the subjects to be presented 
are dairy and poultry husbandry, shorthand and typing, 
internal combustion engines, radio construction and 
repair, electric welding, and a pre-parole course. 

“Dead” languages are among the livest subjects in 
the list of optional studies offered by the school of lib- 
eral arts, according to Charles W. Stoddart, dean. 
These subjects are among those which have nearly 
tripled their enrollment in the past ten years. Similar 
records are shown for German and music. Ten years 
ago fifty students were enrolled in the classical lan- 
guages; this year 144 are in these courses. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS is developing a new educt- 
tional terrain with a new “liberal education” curtic- 
ulum leading toward a degree of bachelor of arts which 
is cultural rather than professional or academic in its 
significance. Fifty freshmen, choice graduates of theit 
various high schools, are enrolled. ‘Broad interests 
and the development of enlightened leadership” are 
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of the new plan. Students are not given 
entirely free choice of courses, but are required to take 
those which the university authorities believe will fit 
them for the business of “‘living.” 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S Univer- 
sity College will offer approximately 350 late after- 
noon, evening and Saturday morning classes, covering 
fifty departments of the curriculum, during the winter 
quarter. Adult evening classes are held in Alhambra, 
Fullerton, Brawley, Long Beach, Pasadena, San Ber- 
nardino, and Wilmington. Faculty members are in 
charge of all instruction. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY'S president, Charles E. Beury, 
on November 23 laid the cornerstone for the Sullivan 
Memorial Library as one of the features of the Alumni 
Home Coming Week. The building was made pos- 
sible by a $278,000 bequest of the late Thomas D. 
Sullivan. A grant of $550,000 from the government 
is financing the construction. 


WayYNE UNIVERSITY reports an enrollment increase 
of 13.5 per cent over last year, with a total number of 
different students on November 27 as 9,001, more 
than a thousand higher than last year. The increase is 
relatively greater among students enrolled for full- 
time work. Wayne University is the upper branch of 
the Detroit city school system. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON is making a 
quarterly offering of radio programs. During the fall, 
“Education in the Modern World” was the theme; 
“Education on the Frontiers” will be the winter- 
quarter theme. Programs are broadcast from the 
campus studio through station KOL on Mondays from 
4:30 to 5 p. m., except the first Monday in each month, 
when the time is from 3 to 3:30 p. m. Broadcasts are 
under the direction of W. L. Uhl, dean of the college 
of education, and F. F. Powers, program director for 
the college. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, at Pullman, has 
eleven students doing practice-teaching in the Spokane 
school systems during the present semester. 

The board of regents has named the men’s new 
residence hall “Waller Hall’ in honor of the late 
0. L. Waller, vice president emeritus of the institution, 
according to a recent announcement. 

State college officials were authorized recently to pre- 
pare preliminary plans for construction of a residence 
hall for women, to cost more than $325,000. 


The UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN now has the largest 
arboretum, wild life refuge, and experimental forest 
reserve in the world, following the gift of 190 acres, 
which raises its total acreage to almost eight hundred. 
Conservation experiments and reforestation will be 


conducted in this area, and may be used as a demonstra- 
tion ground in teaching land owners the technique of 
conserving wild game and making marginal lands 
useful as hunting preserves. 

The university sponsored a speech institute for high 
school pupils of the state, December 13-14. Classes 
and round tables were devoted to work in reading, 
extemporaneous speaking, and oratory. 


The UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING now has a four- 
year curriculum, known as “Recreational Ranching” 
which will train young men and women to become 
managers and efficient assistants on farms and ranches 
where the entertainment of paid guests is an important 
enterprise throughout the West. The course is in 
answer to an insistent demand for an offering in 
“dude” ranching. The degree course will thoroughly 
train the student in meeting the rancher’s problems and 
those of the livestock producer. 


YALE UNIVERSITY and BosTON UNIVERSITY are 
cooperating in a study involving the problems of 
transition from high school to institutions of higher 
learning. More than three thousand students are in- 
volved in the research, which was directed by Hugh 
Hartshorn of Yale, and which followed the group 
from high school to many colleges and universities. 
Need for orientation was found as the result of the 
study. 


Public Schools 


Struthers (Ohio) schools are undergoing a partial 
reorganization, the junior and senior high schools be- 
ing combined to provide a six-year program. 


Musical assembly programs are broadcast each 
Thursday morning from 9 to 9:15 o'clock direct from 
the high and elementary schools of Philadelphia 
through WIP. This is the fifth season of these broad- 
casts by remote control. 


Another school strike was recorded early in De- 
cember when six hundred pupils at Mulberry, Kansas, 
would not attend classes, following the city council’s 
refusal to sell an abandoned school and use the pro- 
ceeds to pay over-due salaries to teachers. 


Grade divisions have been broken down in the 
Snyder township school district, Brockway, Pa., and 
each pupil is placed for each subject in the grade where 
his ability is met. The block system of teaching is 
used. 


The Jamestown (N. Y.) High School and connected 
industrial arts building, costing more than $1,100,000, 
was formally dedicated on the evening of November 
15, with some 2,000 persons witnessing the ceremony. 
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The cornestone of the new $1,000,000 high-school 
building at Tottenville, N. Y., was laid November 16. 
The school will accommodate 1,000 pupils. 


“Our AMERICAN SCHOOLS” which has been broad- 
case since last September on the WEAF network of the 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY every Wednes- 
day evening at 7:30 p. m. Eastern Standard Time, will 
go on the air the same day at 7:45 p. m. beginning Jan- 
uary 29. The program at the new period will follow 
a broadcast by the commentator Edwin C. Hill, and 
will take the place on the network formerly occupied 
by “City Voices” on some stations. The change places 
“Our American Schools’ at a more favorable posi- 
tion on the time schedule. New stations which will 
be made available to ““Our American Schools” begin- 
ning in January will extend the audience, particularly 
in the West and South. The Saturday morning pro- 
gram will continue as usual at 11:00 o'clock Eastern 
Standard Time, under the direction of Florence Hale. 
If the NBC station which serves your community is 
not now broadcasting these programs, the revised 
schedule will give them an opportunity to do so. A 
postcard addressed by you to the manager of the sta- 
tion will call this to his attention. 


CALENDAR OF TOPICS 
Wednesday Evening Programs—7:45-8:00 p. m. 


January 29—PEDAGOGS AND PuRSE STRINGS 
The economic status of the teacher and ways 
to improve it. 

February 5—SCHOOLS AND TAXES 
What the school offers for the tax dollar; 
budgeting for the school in the future. 

February 12—EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
The need for federal aid to schools; history 
of the movement; social mobility, the 
school and the citizen. 

February 19—UNCLE SAM AND His NEPHEW’s SCHOOL 
The provisions of the federal aid bill be- 
fore Congress. 

February 26—ScHooL Leavers AT St. Louis 
Reports of the 66th Annual Convention of 
the Department of Superintendence. 


The Indiana State Teachers Association’s resolutions 
included commendation of the State of Indiana for its 
present assumption of responsibility for paying $400 
annually for each teacher in the public school system, 
and recommended an increase to $600 a teacher as soon 
as finances permit. 


Art galleries in France, Massachusetts, California, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, and New Mexico showed exhibi- 
tions of Santa Fe Indian school students’ paintings this 
year. Nearly a thousand Parisians attended the open- 
ing of the exhibition at the Trocadero, Paris, France, 
May 17, and a great deal of praise was given the works 
exhibited. 
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Changes in certification laws to be proposed in 1937 
California legislature will eliminate the permanent, or 
life certificate, and will substitute certificates valid for 
two, four, and eight years. Successful teaching and 
advanced study will enter into the granting of these 
certificates. 


What seems to be a distinct novelty in the way of 
new courses is that in drum majoring, being offered at 
El Dorado (Arkansas) High School. Fifteen pupils 
are enrolled in the classes, which are held on Satur. 
days. Those showing the most aptitude will be given 
special training. 

Approximately 3,500 farm boys are enrolled in 
vocational agriculture day schools of Kansas, according 
to The Kansas Teacher. Several vocational agriculture 
teachers are conducting part-time courses for farm 
youth out of school. Evening vocational agriculture 
classes are also on the increase, with about 1,500 
enrolled this winter. 


According to an announcement by Ralph W. 
Cowart, director of the Teacher Placement Bureau of 
the University of Alabama, the demands for college- 
trained teachers in Alabama schools exceeds the sup- 
ply. Mr. Cowart says his bureau has received 486 
requests this year, and has registered only 236 for 
placement. Of these, 211 were actually placed. 


Consolidation of school records into a uniform and 
standard reference system is being accomplished in 
the Hughesville borough schools, Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania. Pupil records will be immediately 
available for reference in the guidance program, and 
are expected to be especially useful in case problems. 


Recommendation to the Department of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania that new entrants into sec- 
ondary teaching should hold a master’s degree or have 
five years of post high-school education before a 
permanent certificate to teach might be granted was 
made at a joint meeting of the Association of Liberal 
Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania for the Advancement 
of Teaching and the States Teachers College this fall. 


More that two hundred employees of Salt Lake City 
stores are taking courses in merchandising and retail 
methods in the night schools. Cooperation and co- 
ordination is being maintained between schools and 
business establishments through Earles F. Gardemann, 
coordinator for the board of education, who is a former 
sales manager of a business firm. 


Forty years as a member, thirty years as president, 
of the board of education of the Clark (South Dakota) 
public schools is the record of O. H. LaCraft. Mr. 
LaCraft thinks present methods of instructing be- 
ginners, certification, and organized activities are vast 
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improvements over earlier procedures, and endorses 
“frills” as necessary and vital parts of education. 


Progress of salaries in New Jersey. is cited briefly 
inthe New Jersey School Review of January, 1936, as 
follows: Seven townships in Gloucester County have 
restored half of their cut for the present school year; 
in all some twelve districts have returned salary cuts 
in full; restorations have been made in East Orange, 
Madison, and Irvington. (The December issue re- 


ports other progress on this line.) 


Among the activities of Alaskan education, reported 
in the Alaska School Bulletin of December, 1935, are 
the following: 

“The ‘Don’t Talk Eskimo’ award system of last year 
is followed this year by the ‘We Talk English’ honor 
system... . 

Local funds have been raised at Unga as the com- 
munity’s part toward support of the high school. A 
sum of $424.70 was contributed. 


The Detroit Board of Education has tentatively ap- 
proved a 1936-37 budget calling for a gross expendi- 
ture of $27,576,858, of which $14,639,308 will be 
levied on the tax rolls of the city. This amount is about 
$2,000,000 more than for the current year. No new 
buildings are considered in the budget, but 283 teach- 
ets will be added. A supplementary request for build- 
ings will be filed by Frank Cody, superintendent. 


The Student Forum on International Relations has 
requested that scholastic correspondence between pu- 
pils of this country and of France be directed through 
two official centers in the United States, one at 521 
Phalen Building, San Francisco, and the other at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. The 
Forum has a large number of names of pupils of 
junior-high-school age with whom pupils in this coun- 
try may correspond. 


Royal Oak, Mich., junior and senior high-school 
pupils will be given a “vocational opportunity” pro- 
gram, in which twenty vocations will be studied as part 
of the classroom work. Patrons of the community 
will speak at home-room assemblies weekly, and class 
work immediately following will be built around the 
material presented. An incidental advantage of the 
program, believes V. F. Spathelf, superintendent, is 
the public relations contact it brings about. 


Despite the earthquake which destroyed the build- 
ing, high-school work is being carried on at Helena, 
Mont., in nine coaches donated by the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific railway companies, switched 
to specially constructed side tracks on vacant lots near 
the new building. The generous co-operation of the 
tailway companies has made possible a saving of $50,- 
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000 to the school district, as well as an earlier opening 
of high-school work, which began December 16. 


A $4,000 prize is offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press and Little, Brown & Company for the best basal 
textbook or textbook series in the field of social studies 
for the senior high school. Judges will be J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan; W. W. Theisen, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Ellergy Sedgwick, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Competition will close October 1, 
1936. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hannum, a Chicago teacher, 
won the 1935 competition for a basal English text, 
with Speak! Read! Write! 


A one-teacher district school with air conditioning 
and modern equipment is being constructed in District 
29, Reno county, Kansas, at a cost of $12,000. The 
valuation of District 29 grew from $430,000 last year 
to $1,696,000 this year because of oil developments. 
The building is being financed by direct levy. An 
$8,000 addition is being built in District 6 of Reno 
county, where the enrollment has grown from thirteen 
last year to seventy-five this year. It is a two-teacher 
school. 


Twenty-four miniature photoplay ‘“‘stills,” pub- 
lished by the Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., of Newark, N. J., on a conveniently-sized sheet 
is a new service of that organization. Six illustrations 
are given for character study, with such questions as 
“What sort of person is portrayed ?” and “Contrast the 
characters and the appearance of these two men,” are 
found under the several pictures. The first series in- 
cludes, besides the foregoing section, others on plot 
study, social situations, and historical background. 


An interesting comment on certain types of extra 
curriculum activities is made in School Activities: 

“The cancer in public schools—'‘Contestitis’—is steadily 
developing. Essay and similar competitions (usually pro- 
moted by commercial or ‘educational’ interests that recognize 
that one of the best channels of propaganda is the school 
contest) and ‘instructional’ contests in both curricular sub- 
jects and extra curricular activities, have developed to a point 
where the ‘success’ of many schools (and school officials) is 


measured by the number of ribbons . . . won.” 


“College method” of supervision is acclaimed a 
success in the William Crisman High School, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., according to Missouri Schools. No 
compulsory study hall is maintained and pupils may do 
as they please in vacant periods. J. N. Hathorne, 
principal, found pupil-morale greatly improved. 
Schedules are arranged to make the first and last 
periods free, so far as possible. Office records are said 
to show fewer truancies or “cuts.” 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald on November 
27 editorially approved the action of teachers who 
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decline to teach without pay. The Alabama School 
Journal quotes the daily as follows: 

“ . . . The ethical right of a teacher to quit her job if not 
paid is now generally established. There was a time, how- 
ever, when the public expected a teacher just out of devotion 
to the cause to continue teaching after the treasury was empty. 
. . . But ethical conceptions change and now it is considered 
harmful to both teacher and student to expect such sacrifices.” 

The pay situation in Alabama, meanwhile, rapidly becomes 
more acute. 

More than 750 dinners were served at the eleventh 
annual chicken dinner sponsored by faculty and pupils 
of the J. C. Donnell Junior High School, Findlay, 
Ohio, last month. The purpose of the event is to raise 
funds for expenditures not budgeted by the school 
board, and to stimulate community spirit and co-oper- 
ation. 


Twenty Ohio school districts may now be closed, or 
may close shortly, unless financial aid is received, ac- 
cording to E. L. Bowsher, state director. Monroe 
Township School, near Eaton, was temporarily closed 
when voters refused to pass a three-mill levy, but re- 
opened when employees offered to wait for their 1936 
salaries. Ashtabula schools announced a five-week re- 
cess because of financial difficulties. 


A change in Ohio election laws last spring resulted 
in the defeat of sixty-eight school bond issue pro- 
posals at the November election, according to T. C. 
Holy of the bureau of educational research, Ohio State 
University. The change brought about a requirement 
of a sixty-five per cent favoring vote to pass these bond 
issues. All of the sixty-eight propositions received 
more than a majority of the vote, but less than the 
sixty-five per cent. 


For every dollar recovered on losses, Ohio schools 
last year paid out $16 in fire insurance premiums, ac- 
cording to T. C. Holy of the state university’s bureau 
of education research. The Sherrill committee has 
suggested a state reserve fund to take care of fire losses 
on school property, effecting a savings of more than 
$400,000 annually. It has also suggested a state re- 
serve fund to replace personal property and public 
insurance on school buses, to effect a saving of about 
$300,000 annually. Bills to carry these proposals are 
under consideration in the schools committee of the 
State House of Representatives. 


Pupils’ opinion concerning the extra curriculum pro- 
gtam at Harrison (Arkansas) High School indicate 
that all of them find positive good from general as- 
semblies ; ninety-eight per cent prefer talks and pupil 
numbers ; ninety-seven per cent placed training in the 
extra curriculum activities above training in curricular 
subjects for successful citizenship; and those of high 
scholastic standing voted for the extra curriculum type 
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of training—"'the three per cent voting for curricular 
subjects have a grade average of ‘C.’” 


Pennsylvania’s Supreme Court on November 25 de. 
clared unconstitutional the graduated income tax law 
passed by the last state legislature. The intent of the 
act seemed to be to let districts share in the revenye 
from the income tax in so far as their local real estate 
taxes were reduced. The decision does not in any 
way reduce the obligation of the state to pay at least 
$25,000,000 additional appropriation to school dis. 
tricts in 1936-37, according to the Pennsylvania State 
Journal. 


The State of New York will attempt to find out 
whether the public is getting what it needs in educ- 
tion, with the help of a $500,000 grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The two-year survey will be 
headed by Owen D. Young, and will go into the mat. 
ter of costs for each of the courses in the curriculum, 
Says Mr. Young: 

“That will give us a menu, with the opinions of ex- 
perts as to the best dishes. The price of every dish 
will be marked after it. Prices of new dishes will be 
estimated. It is for the public to say what dishes they 
want.” 


A group to study physical education in Germany, 
Sweden, and Denmark during the summer of 1936 
and to attend the Olympic games is planned, with 
sailing from New York about June 25, and returning 
from Bremen about August 18. Physical education 
in Stockholm, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Heidelberg, 
Baden-Baden, Freiburg, Munich, Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, Nuremberg, Dresden and Berlin will be 
studied. Jesse Feiring Williams, Teachers College, 
Columbia, is receiving applications, which must be 
made shortly, as the number of tickets is limited. A 
$41 deposit for the Stadium ticket must be enclosed 
with the application. 


More about loyalty oaths: Writes the editor of the 
Kansas Teacher anent the failure of an oath of al- 
legiance bill to pass the Kansas legislature: 

“Teachers are public, professional employees, who 
are commissioned to train children, and who are not 
political officials with sharply defined legal duties. 
Basically there is no more reason to require an oath of 
loyalty of teachers than of others who influence the 
growth of the child’s mind—parents, ministers, of 
publishers.” (An opposite view was quoted in the 
December issue of THE PHt DELTA KappPaAN, taken 
from the publication of the Detroit schools.) 


“The teachers’ tenure act is not a gesture, but a pfo- 
vision of law to protect teachers in their positions by 
reason of years of service,” said the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey in a decision directing the employment of 
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Hoboken teachers having tenure in place of substi- 
tutes “now regularly employed under whatever title 
designated.” Seven of thirty-four teachers were re- 
sored to their positions November 19, 1934, as the 
result of another suit brought on similar grounds. 
Comments the court: “ . . . The action of the Board 
was the merest subterfuge to defeat the legislative 

e, the decision of the State Board of Education, 
and the courts of this State.” 


Boys won five of the first six places in the annual 
state elementary-school spelling contest in Illinois, De- 
cember 26. Words included ‘‘jeremiad,” ‘‘emollient,” 
“intaglio,” “kinetoscope,” “‘solitaire,” and other so- 
called “demons.” The Chicago Tribune professes edi- 
torially to see great value in spelling as a means for 
developing preciseness and exactness, but fails to show 
that the time spent studying such words as these could 
not have been used to better advantage in several other 
ways. The editorial also fails to show just what use 
an adolescent will have for such words, or whether he 
will remember how to spell them when he does find use 
for them, or what benefits, if any, the other pupils 
received. 


Among depression accomplishments of the Elgin 
(Illinois) schools, reported in The Illinois Teacher 
(December, 1935) are: payment of all bills, includ- 


ing salaries, in cash; adding three kindergartens, two 
sight-saving classes, and a visual education program ; 
supplying books for indigent pupils; reducing bonded 
indebtedness; reducing issuance of tax warrants by 
about $100,000 from “‘prosperity” levels ; paying more 
than half the cost of a new school; paying salaries on 
time with the exception of one delay of a week ; restor- 
ing one of two salary cuts; handling 1,300 more chil- 
dren with $100,000 less income. ‘Theodore Saam, 
superintendent, says, however, that he is dubious of 
the future because of lack of assurance that adequate 
income can be maintained. 


The right of parents to educate their own children 
was held paramount to a compulsory Illinois statute of 
long standing by a jury in the Criminal court of Chi- 
cago recently. Dr. Richard Spencer, Chicago Heights 
physician, had been found guilty in a justice court, and 
had appealed the case. Jurors said that although there 
had been a technical violation of the law, both parents 
were well educated and it was evident that they had 
given their daughters a “fine education.” They said 
further, according to The Chicago Daily News: 

“Most of us have children of our own, and felt that 
the parents should have the right to take them out of 
school if they wanted to.” 


The Office of Education has been designated to 
catty out five projects for the advancement of education 
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in the United States, to be financed through emergency 
relief funds, as follows: 

1. University research project in which needy un- 
employed graduates of universities and colleges pur- 
sue studies of important educational problems ; 

2. Public affairs forum project, with demonstra- 
tion forums; 

3. Study of opportunities for vocational education 
and guidance for negroes in thirty-four states; 

4. Educational radio project to attempt to develop 
the potentialities which radio holds for education, with 
$75,000 authorized ; 

5. Employment by ten state departments of emer- 
gency workers to collect information about school 
districts which will provide a sound basis for planning 
economies and improvements in the organization and 
administration of education, with Henry F. Alves, 
newly appointed “educational specialist” in state 
school administration, in charge, and with a grant of 
$844,000. 

Bess Goodykoontz will be in charge of the first three 
projects, and W. D. Boutwell, of the fourth. 


A comprehensive and detailed statement of the 
condition of education in a typical Illinois city is pro- 
vided in the annual report of the superintendent, 
Ben A. Sylla, at Chicago Heights. Eighteen headings, 
such as “Length of School Term,” “Promotion, Ac- 
celeration, and Retardation,” “Work Relief Projects,” 
and ‘Use of School Buildings by Community Groups 
and Organizations,” each considered in detail and 
accompanied by adequate data in table-form, comprise 
the extent of the report. 

Absences are analyzed both as to time lost and rea- 
sons given. Mr. Sylla recommends a school year 
approximating two hundred days. Retardation is 
considered at length, with several suggestions made 
for decreasing it, including special instruction for 
slow pupils, decreasing the number of pupils per 
teacher in the lower grades, and increasing salaries to 
make possible further professional study and decreased 
financial worry. 

Under “Teacher Personnel,” Mr. Sylla emphasizes 
the need for intellectually mature persons, and favors 
those of more than twenty-five years of age. Increased 
training beyond high-school graduation is also men- 
tioned as an important element by Mr. Sylla. 

Under the title, “Some Next Steps for Increasing 
the Efficiency of the Schools,” Mr. Sylla sets down ten 
ambitions, among which the following are included: 

Increasing teachers’ salaries, which at present are 
too low for reasonable instruction efficiency; provid- 
ing instruction in shop for boys and household arts for 
girls in the upper grades; adopting a policy of requir- 
ing more than two years’ professional training beyond 
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high-school graduation; and employing more men 
teachers in the upper grades. 

Thirty-four tables with data, much of which is ar- 
ranged on a comparative basis, are included in the 


report. 

Another annual report of great comprehensiveness 
is that of Eli C. Foster, principal of Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla., which covers more than 160 
mimeogtaphed pages of legal cap paper. 

The detail to which Mr. Foster has gone may be 
noted with the fact that included in the report is what 
apparently is a verbatim report of a speech made by 
him to the school in May, on the vexing matter of 
school fraternities. Also included are reproductions 
of special report-forms, names of honor pupils of 
various types, statistical reports, the principal's in- 
structions to pupils for their use the first day of school, 
directions for handling fire drills and other safety 
instructions, and teacher assignments. 

For the board member or lay patron of the school, 
Mr. Foster’s report provides data so complete that, ex- 
cept for the physical presence of pupils and teachers, 
one might easily see the school in operation. He has 
taken his school apart and made it possible for the out- 
sider ‘“‘to see what makes it tick,” in a manner of 
speaking. 

An annual report of considerable publicity value, 
prepared on an historical theme, was made to the 
Evansville, Indiana, board of education by the super- 
intendent of schools, J. Ralph Irons, for the year, 
1934-35. 

Mr. Irons’ report was planned in keeping with the 
tercentenary celebration of the American high school, 
and explains how the schools have grown in the 
United States in general, and in Evansville in particular. 

Excellent cuts of school buildings, classes at work, 
a course of study of the Civil War period and the 
modern course of study in Evansville, graphs, extra- 
curriculum activities, and a view of one of the school 
bands on parade are all shown in the booklet. 

In addition to showing the public what the schools 
are doing, ample written material is provided covering 
all phases of the Evansville school program. 

Because of its excellent printing and general com- 
position, the booklet and the entire report might be 
expected to have made a favorable impression on the 
public. The book, itself, was prepared by Harold 
Spears, director of research and secondary education in 
Evansville. 


State, Other Journals 


Because of the many desirable contributions toward 
the solution of education’s problems found in state, 
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institution, and other journals, THE PHI DELTA Kap. 
PAN here attempts to abstract and digest a few articles, 
chosen somewhat at random from the many available, 
A large number of articles of this type are frankly 
local in application, others are well worth the con. 
sideration of the general educationist. 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH Cxass. Theodore R. Rhea. 
Hawaii Educational Review 24: 104-5; December, 
1935. 

That educationists have been slow to recognize the 
fact that children vary tremendously in their vitality 
and capacity to do work is Mr. Rhea’s thesis. He re- 
cites the effort made in Hawaii by school adminis. 
trators, health officials, and physicians, to establish 
special classes for physically handicapped children. 
The plan has extended outside of Honolulu, and 
extended now to mothers of children in health classes. 
Photographs show the rest class of McKinley school, 
with its children resting in lines of immaculate beds. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR OFFICIAL SUPERIORS. Myra 
E. Foster. South Dakota Education Association 
Journal 5: 207-8, January, 1936. 

The “over-seer” complex of some administrators is 
cited with irritation by Miss Foster, who thinks well- 
trained teachers merit more consideration. She be- 
lieves that individual differences among teacher-types 
should be recognized, and that the supervisor should 
come as a friend with resources that assure the pos- 
sibility of a good teaching job becoming a better one. 
Teachers, she thinks, should lay aside their “nerves” 
and narrowness, and administrators their “‘will to 
power,” and the result may yet be a school world that 
is fit and proper for children. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Lewis W. Williams. The Illinois Teacher 24: 113 
plus ; December, 1935. 

Dr. Williams, long secretary of the appointments 
committee at the University of Illinois, shows that 
graduates qualified to teach have been placed in jobs 
at steadily increasing rates since 1931, until in 1934 
slightly less than half obtained jobs. Of the future, 
he thinks economic conditions will be the determining 
factor, with former architects, lawyers and engineers 
returning to their own professions. Another factor 
for improvement in the situation is the increasingly 
higher standards. In general, the future seems to Dr. 
Williams to be reasonably encouraging. 


Wuat Business ExPECTS OF THE SCHOOLS. L. H. 
Rather. The Alabama School Journal 53: 9-10; De- 
cember, 1935. 

Mr. Rather, a Houston, Texas, business man, thinks 
very few teachers have been getting a square deal the 
past several years. He thinks business wants teachers 
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toapply principles of good merchandising to the extent 
of turning out the best product possible in return for 
continued patronage and steady employment. But he 
thinks teachers have been asking little consideration 
and getting none. He does not think business expects 
teachers to work for less than common laborers receive, 
but the remedy will -have to be more aggressiveness and 
stronger organization. 


Easy MarKS. Ethel M. Sheldon. New Jersey Edu- 
cational Review 9: 70; December, 1935. 

Miss Sheldon thinks the open season on teachers is 
under way as the “easy marks” of salesmen. She 
quotes a reading club’s salesmen’s instructions to see 
teachers first, ‘““They’re such ‘easy marks.’ ’’ ‘Teachers, 
being of idealistic and trusting nature, too frequently 
have things thrust upon them; they are laughed at, 
used, and then stamped, ‘Easy Marks.” 


TEACHERS AND THE BALLoT. A. L. Young. The 
Peabody Reflector and Alumni News 8: 370; Novem- 
ber, 1935. 

In order to refute the claim sometimes “‘nefariously 
made” that teachers are politically organized, Mr. 
Young cites a study made in seventeen counties of a 
southern state which shows that, far from being “‘or- 
ganized,” the teachers in this area qualified for the vote 
to the extent of only 58.2 per cent of their number, 
and but 47.3 per cent actually voted. As Mr. Young 
says, “. . . Our profession has a great distance to 
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Crass Sizes IN New York City. Harold G. 
Campbell. The School Executive 55: 138-139; De- 
cember, 1935. 

Superintendent Campbell believes that class size 
should be in the neighborhood of thirty pupils below 
the sixth grade, and above that, the subject-matter 
more or less determines the size. At present, New 
York City schools have an average of 38.5 pupils to a 
teacher in the elementary grades, and 31.5 in the 
senior high school. 

Mr. Campbell states the well-known disagreement 
as to class size. He shows, further, that in New 
York City the reduction of average class sizes by one 
member costs approximately $1,500,000. Many vex- 
ing questions in border-line cases, where either one or 
two classes, for example, might be formed also enter 
the problem. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING: A PSYCHOLOGICAL AP- 
PROACH. Leo G. Herdeg. The Chicago Schools 
Journal 16, 17: 63-69; March-December, 1935. 

Present-day methods of teaching mechanical draw- 
ing, according to Mr. Herdeg, are as mechanical as the 
mechanical devices they attempt to delineate. But the 
subject, with all its possibilities to enrich boys’ lives, 


now too often resolves itself into neat lettering, perfect 
and accurate drawing, and beautiful inking, he says. 

Among the improvements that the author suggests 
is having before the class at the first meeting a sectioned 
model of an automobile engine, and the use of it as » 
basis for discussion. Next, make a detailed examina- 
tion of the engine. From here discussion would be 
directed toward the making of accurate parts, and how 
these may be reproduced on paper for the worker's 
guidance. 

When the actual drawing is begun, the pupil will 
draw a simple but necessary part of the motor, such as 
an engine-support block. Gradually the more com- 
plicated parts will be studied. Throughout, pupils will 
work on things with which they are familiar and for 
which there is a definite reason, but first they will see 
the problem as a live one, and know the function each 
part plays in a modern motor. 


REDEEMING SCHOOL-BOARD CAMPAIGN PLEDGES. 
An editorial. The American School Board Journal 91: 
43; October, 1935. 

What seems to be sound advice is given in this brief 
and common-sense type of editorial which might well 
be placed in the hands of every candidate for election 
to a school board. Says the editorial: 

“. . . The citizen who stands ready to accept the 
burdens and responsibilities of a school-board member- 
ship and who enjoys the confidence of his constituency 
must be allowed to exercise his judgment. . . . To 
commit him in advance means to bind his hands and 
may prevent him from doing the very things that ought 
to be done.” 

Time and again, comments the editor, young recruits 
to board members have argued for great reforms in 
administration, only to subside in humiliation when 
they find things are not so radically wrong as they 
seemed, and “that street gossip and backyard comment 
are fickle weapons to employ in school-administrative 
deliberation.” 


CAMPUS IssUES AND THE NEW LEADERSHIP. Wil- 
lard E. Uphaus. The American Teacher 20: 8-10; 
November-December, 1935. 

The college is not accepting responsibility for the 
new leadership, in the opinion of Mr. Uphaus, for 
four reasons: college education fails to make students 
realistically aware of the real issues that confront the 
world; it fails to give students a single, unifying life 
purpose; it does not provide situations in which the 
student can test the information he is receiving; and 
because of its failures in the foregoing three instances, 
it fails also in lifting the whole of life to the level of 
meaning and spiritual functioning. 

Specific problems cited are, according to the author, 
an almost universal lack of intellectual integrity; the 
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constant conflict of interests and activities that befogs 
the real issues and enervates student life; the fraternity 
problem; campus social life; and the nature of the 
college religious program. 

The struggle for campus recognition of one sort or 
another, sometimes descending to the level of racket- 
eering, has eliminated the idea that leadership should 
signify usefulness. Slavish note-taking has taken the 
place of the true purpose of the lecture system, believes 
the author. He continues in this vein at some length, 
and recommends group leadership as one working 
solution. 


MOTION PicTuRE INFLUENCES. Raymond Gruner. 
Sierra Educational News 31: 25-27; December, 1935. 
The ever-recurring movie problem was studied 
among 455 seventh- and eighth-grade children in the 
Huntington Beach (Calif.) elementary school, the pur- 
pose being to find what types of shows the children 
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enjoy, and whether their ideals, behavior and attitudes 
are affected, and how. 

Sixty-five per cent of the children attended the 
movies weekly or oftener. Although pupils generally 
liked comedy, they criticized them in 1935 as being 
“too silly” or “perfectly impossible.” Love pictures 
were well-received by the girls, but the majority of 
boys did not enjoy romance plays. An interesting 
commentary was that children almost universally de- 
nounced crime pictures. 

Shirley Temple’s pictures received highest ranking 
by these pupils, with “West Point of the Air,” “Gold 
Diggers of 1935,” following. “David Copperfield” 
was named by ‘‘a mere 12 per cent’’ as being a good 
picture. 

Some comments for improved pictures were interest- 
ing. Improvement was demanded in gangster shows, 
murder plays, ‘‘less love,” ‘stop drinking, swearing or 
smoking,” and ‘more decent.” 


Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE PROBLEM. The shift from cam- 
® A K* pus to potential field membership 
FINANCING has made undesirable the present 

method of financing Phi Delta 
Kappa. Roughly, 16,500 of our 18,000 members 
are potentially a field membership. Forty-five per 
cent of the membership failed to pay dues last year 
and of these 5,000 were nominal members two or more 
years in arrears in the payment of the annual dues. 
Field men are dissatisfied with the present system of 
dues collections because they are required to pay local 
dues to the campus chapter in which membership is 
maintained in addition to the $1.50 national dues. 
Local dues range from nothing in Alpha Delta Chap- 
ter to $4.00 in Alpha Eta Chapter. Even though field 
members do not pay as much in all cases as campus 
members, they still feel that the local portion is, in 
many chapters, an unjust assessment. Some chapters 
give their field men no service at all, others send out 
one or two news letters per year, while others keep in 
close touch with their members through frequent 
news letters. The question of unfair assessment has 
arisen from field men in chapters that levy adequate 
dues but render services which are meager at the best. 


* This statement was supplied by Emery Stoops, chairman 
of the membership sub-committee on dues and fees at the 
Sixteenth National Council. Mr. Stoops is Vice President of 
Alpha Epsilon Chapter at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He is also instructor in speech and English at 
Beverly Hills High School and a candidate for the doctor's 
degree at the University of Southern California. 


The campus chapters, on the other hand, are not 
entirely satisfied with the present system. The national 
office received $23,542.00 from dues and initiation 
fees for the twenty-sixth fiscal year (1934-35), all 
of which came from the campus chapters. Admit that 
a substantial portion of the dues portion of the na- 
tional income, $13,335.00, was paid by men in the 
field, the fact still remains that the campus chapters 
were paying $10,207.00 to the national office in initia- 
tion fees. Add to the initiation fees the dues collected 
from campus men and their burden of financing the 
national program is out of all proportion to the per- 
centage of local membership in comparison with the 
percentage of field membership. 

Certainly both of these contentions are just, namely: 
(1) that some field men are paying dues to campus 
chapters without a commensurate return in services; 
and (2) that the campus chapters are shouldering an 
undue proportion of the national budget. Fortunately 
these two divergent opinions can be harmonized. 

Adjustments by the Sixteenth National Council. 
The committee of the council on dues and fees studied 
three possible plans for financing the fraternity: (1) 
to continue the present system, (2) to turn the collec- 
tion of dues over to the national office, and (3) to 
formulate a compromise trial plan. 

The present system of dues collections is obviously 
unsatisfactory for the two reasons cited in the first 
section of this article. 

Collection of dues by the national office seemed 
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theoretically desirable but there are obstacles in prac- 
tical administration which the fraternity is hardly 
ready to remove at the present time. (1) the $1.50 
portion of the national dues would have to be in- 
creased in order to cover the cost of collection; (2) 
instead of the present range of local dues, a uniform 
amount would have to be agreed upon; and (3) there 
is the possibility that indifferent members would ignore 
a bill from a distant office, but would pay a local 
secretary. 

The compromise trial plan had too many possible 
angles to discuss here. I shall merely give a résumé of 
the plan as amended and adopted by the council. 
After hours of committee deliberation and after de- 
bate on the floor of the council, the following plan 
was adopted in substance and is now subject to ap- 
proval by campus chapters. 

1. Field chapters shall collect from their members 
all annual dues for which their members are obligated, 
that is, both local and national dues. 

2. Each field chapter shall collect from each mem- 
ber and forward to the national office an annual fee of 
$2.50, $1.00 of which the national office shall forward 
to the campus chapter with which the member is 
afhliated. 

3. Campus members and field men not affiliated 
with field chapters shall pay the annual dues to the 
campus chapter with which they are affiliated, $1.50 
of which is to be forwarded to the national office by 
the campus chapter as heretofore. For the men in this 
classification, there is no change in the system of dues 
collection. 

This plan is meritorious because: (1) all dues to 
campus chapters, paid by field men through the field 
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chapter and the national office, are uniform at $1.00; 
(2) this plan will not upset the budgets of either the 
campus chapters or the national organization; (3) this 
plan is a two-year trial procedure and a step toward 
the freeing of field chapter members from the obliga- 
tion to pay dues in support of campus chapters; and 
(4) among the best features of the plan is the pro- 
vision that field chapters may collect dues, thus giving 
promise of the reinstatement of a large percentage of 
the 5,000 nominal members who have been delinquent 
in the payment of their national and campus dues. 

Recommendations. At the end of the first year of 
the trial plan it will be possible to assemble data upon 
the enrollment in the field chapters, the number of 
nominal members restored to “good standing,” and 
the ability of the campus chapters to carry on a worthy 
program with a restricted budget. 

In the light of available data, though meager and 
incomplete, it seems reasonable to recommend: 

1. That, as soon as possible, the members of field 
chapters be relieved of paying a $1.00 annual subsidy 
to the campus chapters. 

2. That the national portion of the initiation fee 
be reduced from $7.50 to $5.00 with the provision that 
the difference, $2.50, be used in the improvement of 
the programs of the campus chapters rather than that 
the total initiation fee be reduced. 

3. That the national dues for the members of field 
chapters be raised to a figure that will compensate the 
national office for its loss of $2.50 on each initiation 
fee. 

4. That as soon as practicable, the national office 
collect all annual membership dues—the dues to be 
uniform for all campus and field chapters. 





THE DISTRICTS OF 


District No. 1 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


District No. 2 


California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New 
Mexico. 


District No. 3 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


District No. 4 


Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 
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District No. 5 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky. 
District No. 6 


Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia. 


District No. 7 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida. 
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THE SIXTEENTH National Council 
elected to the national executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing biennium the 
following officers: for president, Wil- 
lard W. Patty, Professor of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington ; for vice president, Ira M. Kline, 
Principal Greensburgh No. 8 Schools, White Plains, 
New York; for secretary, Francis F. Powers, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Washington, 
Seattle; for treasurer, Allan R. Congdon, Professor of 
Education, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; and for 
historian, Earl A. Collins, Professor of Education, Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 


Or FICERS 
NA TIONAL 


ACCORDING TO the national 
constitution of the fraternity, 
the election of district repre- 
sentatives must be by a maga- 
zine poll. Since the office is 
assuming increasing importance in the affairs of the 
fraternity it is the expressed desire of the national 
council that there be widespread participation in : the 
election of these officers. 

Only members in good standing may vote. If you 
wish to preserve your magazine intact, please duplicate 
the ballot form and give all information requested, 
including your campus chapter affiliation and chapter 
roll number. The ballots will be counted on April 1, 
1936, and the count reported in the April issue of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN. 

District 1, Nominees 


Robert Goetz, Superintendent of Schools, Silverton, Oregon. 

James Hamilton, Registrar, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Fred Stetson, Professor of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


ELECTION 
OF DISTRICT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


District 2. Nominees 

LeRoy E. Cowles, Professor of Education, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Walter E. Morgan, Asst. Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of California, Sacramento, California. 

L. L. Standley, Principal, Burbank Jr. H. S., Berkeley, Calif. 


District 3. Nominees 

Bertram Harry, Professor of Education, San Antonio Junior 
College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Henry D. Rinsland, Professor of Education, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Robert E. White, Northeast High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


District 4. Nominees 

J. V. Breitwieser, Professor and Dean of Education, Univer. 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Arnold Joyal, Professor of Education, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 

S. E. Torsten Lund, University High School, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


District 5. Nominees 

Raymond M. Cook, Director of High School Apprentice 
Teaching in Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

E. B. Wetherow, Superintendent of Schools, LaPofte, Indiana, 

Fred G. Walcott, University High School, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

District 6. Nominees 

R. D. Mathews, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ralph D. Owen, Professor of Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Theodore A. Siedle, Asst. Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


District 7. Nominees 

Edward Alvey, Jr., Professor of Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of Education, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

H. C. Pannell, State Department of Education, Tuscaloosa, 


Ala. 








BALLOT FOR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 


Forward your ballot to Phi Delta Kappa, 1180 East 63rd St., Chicago, Illinois 


(State) 
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Directory of Campus Chaps 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 

States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

FRANCIS F. POWERS, District Representative, Assistant 
gy By of Education, University of Washington, Se- 
ttle, 5 
Now University of Washington 
Francis ‘owers, Tone. eo ieperation Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, W. 

Cur—University of 
Joseph Holaday, Secreta 2 Beheol of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, 

Atpua GAMMA—State College « of Washington 
Russell H. Ainsworth, Secretary, Box 247, College Sta- 
tion, Pullman, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Retrocamative, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public ang eg State Dept. of Ed- 
ucation, Library and Courts Bldg., Sacramento, Calif. 

Detta—Stanford University 
Lester G. Gregory, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Lamspa—University of California 

Harold J. Eifert, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, if. 

A.pua EpstLon—University of Southern Bemtoenien 
Merritt M. Thompson retary, Box No. 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Atpua Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, 
College of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

ALPHA Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education Department, Harper 
Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ROBERT E. WHITE, District Representative, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High Sc School, Resi- 
dence Address: 3525 Benton F tae Kansas City, Mo. 

Gauma—University of Missou 
Bower Aly, Secretary, 216 6 Teles Hall, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa—University of Kansas 
C. A. Campbell, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mvu—University of Texas 
F. M. Hemphill, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Tex. 

ALpna ALpHsa—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

ALpua Detta—Kansas State College 
Maurice Moggie, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor 
of Education, College of Liberal Arts, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

Ersiton—University of Iowa 
Walter R. Goetsch, Secretary, alae of Education, Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, 

Era—University of Signage” 3 
L. J. Luker, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary, 695 South 14th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Atpua TuEeta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Atpua Mu—Colorado State Coll of Education 
Leon C. Mulling, Secretary, orado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo. 

Avrua Sigma—University of Denver 
Norris F. Bush, Secreta Department of Education, 
collage of Liberal Arts, niversity of Denver, Denver, 


olo 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 
DON C. ROGERS, District Representative, Director of Re- 


i: laa 


% 


rch and , Board of . ‘Room 

210, 228 No. cen 

Harold Carl , Box + Union Buidog 

Indiana ae aes ‘on, Ind, 
aerate B . Whetten, Secretary, Graduate Baveation Baile 
Ray? 4 oe 

Fees 220 Liesy, University of 
< compa ae 

IGMA-: 

J. W Building, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Columbus, O, 
Own aa. Wilkin be Secretary, School of Education, 
iam D. 
Northwestern U; yr Evanston, Ill. 
Pu1—Univer 


oO raha? So 
e Nall rege f ‘Ann Arbo 
Nniversity o 
A? cea he 
L. G . Boeh, Secretary, Scie Web Wabash Avena, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


a Ne re of Retenty . re 
1 1 . Secretary, ti . 
sity of Kentucky, ca nheaman | ee! 


Sra hige NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, N Yor Pennsylvania, N ‘ 
Seaculi Maryland, ea District Mt Cobambix’ 


IRA M. KLINE, District R. , Prin- 
ve Schools, White Biains, N. ¥. 


cipal, Green No. 8 
Beta—Columbia Fae aga 
George A, Muzzey. - OS Box_No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
THET ornell University 
Virgil Ruegsegger, pereney, as Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y¥ 
pg ny University 
net nae, M SaRreney 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
mb 
X1—_ Universi wa f Pitts ttsburgh 
rates 5. g bh usbarg, vas State Hall, University 


Douglas G. Gras gon 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
ba ar ay ae of Pennsylvania 
Roderic Matth atthews, Secretary, Room 100, Bennett 
Hall, Gniveraite of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Avpua Era—T Temple University 
Henry Moehling, Jr., ava A 1452 No. 59th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALPHA Lanne Oiaee University 
ames J. Gearon, Secretary, School of aa Boston 
niversity, 29 Exeter-Street, Boston, Mass. 
Apna Pi—R 


utgers Universi 
Robert Walker, Secretary School of Education, Rutgers 


University, New Brunswick, N 

Atpxa Ruo—Johns Hopkins Univers Le 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805 eld Avenue, Balti- 
more, 


ALPHA Tangent State Coll 
G. J. Free, Secretary. Care Summer Session Office, Penn- 
sylvania a State Gaia Se State College, 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia, ph te ee ar South Sones, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 
EDWARD ALVEY, JR. Dew District Representative, Professor 
redericksburg, 


a of ‘Peabody State Teachers College, F Va, 
raat ea 
y= ag: Bm, EES Peabody College, Nashville, 
Aaya. Bers—Uni of Vi rane 

Arthur M. Jarman oom D, Peabody Hall, 


University of Virginia, na Va. 
Avena Kapra—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary. Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Tenn 
Atpxua X1—University of Alaba 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 












































































Important Dates for the Youth 
of America 


1633—Founding of the first Latin Grammar 
School in Boston. 


1636—Harvard College established in Cam- 
bridge. 


1751—Franklin’s academy founded in Phil- 
adelphia. 


1821—English Classical School (high 
school) founded in Boston. 


1833—First coeducational college opened at 
Oberlin. 


1842—First child labor law passed in Massa- 
chusetts. 


1852—First compulsory attendance law in 
Massachusetts. 


1856—First coeducational high school in 
Chicago. 


1862—Morrill Act passed by Congress ex- 
tending the principles and practise of 
federal aid to education. 


1868—-Hampton Institute established as 
first school of higher education for 


Negroes. | 


1872—Decision in Kalamazoo case upheld 
taxation for secondary schools. 


1899—First juvenile court established in 
Chicago. 


1918—Seven cardinal principles of second- 
ary education prepared by a commit- 
tee of the National Education Associ- 
ation. 


1930—White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection called by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 


1933—Establishment of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps Camps and (in 1935) 
their educational program placed 
under the federal Office of Education. 


1935—Launching, under federal and private 
auspices, of several national agencies 
to study and to help youth. 


From Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, January, 1936. 











